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CHAPTER L 

Among the early monkish travellers a con- 
spicuous place is due to Friar Odorico da Porde- 
iione, commonly called the Beatqs or Beato (the 
Beatified). He was born in the district of Por- 
denone in the Friuli, about the year 1286. Early 
in life he entered the Order of the Friars Mino- 
rites, or Franciscans, and t66k the vows in their 
house at Udine. After divers years of exemplary 
life and industry, he girded up his loins for the 
perilous pilgrimage and great mission — that is, he 
proceeded to the remote countries of the East to 
convert the infidel and idolater. He is believed to 
have been absent %iTn Italy for the long space of 
sixteen years. Garbled as is the narrative of his 
travels, it is that lie went over more ground 
and saw this globe tiian any other of the 

early trayi^Q^) Marco Polo himself scarcely ex- 
cepted. {tf took with him his monastic habit, his 
cord, and his pilgrim’s staff, and apparently no 
other thing. Where there were Christians, he 
claimed their charity ; and where there were none, 
he threw himself upon tlie hospitality of the un- 
believers. It is probable that, like many other 
voi.. n. as 
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Catholic of a later date, ho had some 

knowled cine and of sumo other sciences 

or arts, people of the East would gladly 

pay for lodgipg,iv|fliich were 

all they \|llv tliey wanted.’ ICven at the 

present venturous pliysiciaii or surgeon 

Illl|s|^s1 ^nstantihople and travel througii 

CSRl Asia jout needing either money or 
'^pMllpaTid without taking anything with him be- 
few pi 11- boxes. Friar Odorico went from 
^Ke^iriatic Sea to Constantinople, and proceeding 
from that great city to the Black Sea, he landed at 
Trebizond. From Trebizond he travelleil through 
Armenia, Persia, and other countries, until he 
came to Ormuz on the Persian Gulf. There lie 
again embarked, and crossing the Indian Ocean he 
reached the coast of Malabar. Thence he turned 
round upon Ceylon. He landed in that magnificent 
island and travelled through the greater part of it. 
From Ceylon he voyaged to Meliapore. After 
this he ran down the Indian Ocean to Sumatra and 
Java, whence he appears to have reached some of 
the inlands included in the empire of Japan. Then 
re-ascending towards the nortli, he entered the 
empire of China, which country he calls Manzi or 
Manzii, where he remained several years. He 
travelled through various of the vast provinces of 
China, and particularly in the country called 
Catliay, from which the Europeans so long named 
the whole of the Empire. When he quitted China 
he turned towards the regions of the West, and 
after long and dangerous wayfering he enter^ the 
country of Thibet. Here the account left of his 
travels breaks off abruptly, leaving us entirely in 
tlie dark as to the route and the manner by which 
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he reached Europe. It is known, r, from a 

postscript to his book, that he i330, 

when he was only forty-fonr yer health 

appears to have been broken les and 

privations he had undei^one * /egrina- 

tions ; and he died within p after his 

arrival in his owm country. 


The said postscript informs us that' he, friar 
Odorico, dictated by word of mouth the brief ac- 
count of his travels to Friar Guglielmo da Solanga, 
being by his superior required so to do upon his 
obedience ; and that whatsoever was written in the 
book he had either seen with his own eyes, or had 
heard the same reported by credible and substantial 
persons : — that Friar Guglielmo da Solanga wrote 
his words in Latin, but \vithout caring to write 
them in difficult Latin, or in an eloquent style, but 
oven as lie Odorico himself bad rehearsed them, to 
the end that simple men might the more easily 
understand the things reported. Part of this post- 
script must have bwn written after the death of 
Odorico, It concludes thus: — 

The common report of the countries where I was 
tcstificth those things which I say to be true. Many 
other things I have omitted because I beheld them not 
with mine own eyes, nor heard thorn upon good testi- 
mony. Ilowbcit, from day to day, Ido purpose with 
niysKdf to travel again into those tar countries, in which 
action 1 dispose myself to die or live, as it shall please 
my God . . .In the year, therefore, of our Lord 1331 
{the year after the heroic moults retunC)y the foresaid 
friar Odorico, preparing himself for the performance of 
his intended journey, in onier that his imvcl and labour 
might be to greater purpose, he determined to present 
himself unto Pope John XXII., whose benediction be- 
ing received, he, with a certain number of friars willing 

B 2 
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to bear him might eotivey himself unto all the 

eountiM of And as he was travelling towards 

tlie ad lar distant from the city of Pisa, 

there laeetsl^r;^ hv^.lhe way a certain old man, in the 
habit and d' a ^grim, saluting him by name, and 
Prj^f Odoricol * And wlien the good 
fnar deihiilM^' hotv h6 had knowledge of him, the pil- 
grim answd^fed, ^ Whilst thou w'ast in India I knew tnee 
lull well. Yea, and 1 knew thy holy purpose also. But 
see now that thou retumest immediately unto the convent 
from whence thou coroest, for ten days hence thou shalt 
depart out of this present world!* Wherefore, being 
astounded and amazed at these words (es))ecially as the 
old man vanished out of his sight presently after he had 
spoken them), Friar Odorico determined to return. And 
so he did return in perfect health, feeling no crazedness 
nor any infiniiity ot body. And being m his own con- 
vent at Udine, in the province of Padua, the tenth day 
after the aforesaid vision, having received the blessed 
communion, and preparing himself unto God, yea, being 
strong and sound of body, he happily rested in the Lord, 
whose sacred departure was announced unto the Pope 
aforesaid, under the band of the public notary of Udine.*** 

The monks of his order and house reported to 
the Pope that, before the death of Odorico, many 
and sundry miracles had been wrought by his 
prayers; and it was upon these reports that the 
bold traveller was admitted among the number of 
the beatified. The same credulity subsequently 
threw miracles and marvels into his travels, altering 
and greatly adding to the simple honest narra- 
tive which he had dictateil to his brother monk 
Guglielmo da Solanga. This friar Guglielmo 
appears to have been a native of Bassano. No 
copy of his original Latin manuscript lias ever 
been discovered. Although the difierent relations 

* Hakluyt — Ramusio. 
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of Odorico’s travels seem all to have been originally 
derived from one and the same soun^^ or from the 
account written by Friar Gugliel np under the 
dictation of the traveller, in the ' ■ <>0 of the in- 

creasing and multiplying of copies they are become 
so different and so cont^ictory amdbg themselves, 
that scarcely one of them can be said to resemble 
any other. This, according to Tiraboschi, has been 
the effect of the ignorance and caprice of the 
various copyists, who, perhaps, not considering the 
things related in the travels as sufficiently mar^ 
vellous, have flattered themselves that they were 
doing a most praiseworthy deed by supplying with 
their fancy what Odorico had never dictated, and 
by collecting as many fables as they could from 
other travellers or dreamers. But to this must be 
added the excessive and wilful exaggerations and 
falsiflcations of the monks of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. Although no copy of 
the original manuscripts Exists, we can trace the 
progress of amplification and error by comparing 
the oldest and best account of the travels extant, 
with some of the later narratives of friar Odorico's 
life and adventures. In the first the marvellous or 
incredible things are but few ; in the last they are 
numerous, and many marvels are introduced by 
falsifying the old text. An example or two will 
sugice not only for the present occasion, but also 
in the case of many an old traveller, whose sober 
manuscript has been equally tampered with. 

In the old account there is not a word about 
liorses with six legs and six feet, ostriches with two 
heads, and men with one eye ; but all these monsters 
are found in the later accounts. In the amplified 
monkish narratives Odorico is made to say that he 
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WRR prevented from ascending Mount Araratj on 
which Tfoahs ark iiad tested^ and on whose summit 
part of the ark was still to be seen, by his travelling 
companions, who assured him that no mortal man 
bad ever been able to get to the top of that mount, 
as God opposed all such attempts. In the older 
account it is said simply that few had been able to 
reach the summit on account of the steepness of 
the mountain, and the gr^t quantity of snow by 
which it was constantly covered ; and this is strictly 
true even in our own time. In the old narrative 
Odorico says that the king of a certain country, 
which he calls Zapa, had fourteen magnificent 
elephants : under the magnifying pen of Bolandus, 
these fourteen elephants become fourteen thousand. 

It may safely be said that in the older account, 
which is the first of the two printed by Ramusio, 
the truth not only far exceeds the fable, but also 
that much which was once considered as fabu- 
lous may now be proved to be true. In it Odorico 
speaks correctly of the beautiful scenery of the 
Malabar coast, and of the perfumes m IucIi floated 
from it far over the ocean. Like the rest of these 
very early travellers, he merely glances at such 
things, never attempting what wc now call pic- 
turesque description. But what he saw and scented 
lias been beautifully and accurately described by a 
modern traveller of hb own country and prt)- 
fession ; — 

“ Nothmg can be more enchanting to the eye, or 
deliciouB to the ssenses, than is experienced in a voyage 
near theextremity of this peninsula. At the distance ot 
three or four leagues from the coast, the country oi JVla- 
lalwr appears like a theatre of verdure; hero a grove 
of cocoa-trccs, and there a beautiful river pouring ib tn- 
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bute into the ocean, through a vaHey irrigated and fer- 
tilized by its waters. In one place a group of fishing- 
vessels, ill another a white church peering through the 
verdure of the groves ; while the gentle land- breeze of 
the morning wafts the fragrance exhaled from the pep- 
per, cardamum^ betel, and other aromatics, to a great 
distsmcc from the shore, and perfumes the vessel as she 
passes.** * * 

Odorico gives a rational account of the pepper 
trade on the Malabar coast, arnl of the Christians 
of St. Thomas, who had been settled there for many 
ages, and unto whom Alfred the Great bad sent 
his honourable mission. These fgir, white Christian 
churches, together with the stately and beautiful 
pagodas and temples of the Hindus, were destroyed 
by the Mohammedan fanaticism of Tippoo Sultaun^ 
towards the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the Mysoreans conquered that country. 

In every one of the existing manuscripts Odorico 
is made to speak of his having sailed in an im- 
mense trading-vessel which carried seven hundred 
people. Precisely the same kind of great ship had 
been described by Agatliarchides, the Greek geo- 
grapher, who flourished fifteen centuries before the 
time of our good old Minorite ; and in our own 
day, five hundred and more years after Odorico*s 
death, the Indian Ocean is annually traversed by 
the same manner of huge vessel from Guzerat. 
The old account says that friar Odorico not merely 
passed by, but landed and travelled in the island of 
Ceylon ; and the general description given of that 
island is far from being inaccurate ; it, in iact, 
contains many things which could have been col- 

♦ Travels of Fra Paolino, as cjiioted by Dean Vincent, in 
‘ Commerce and Navigiitlou of the Ancients iu the Indian 
Oceuu.’ 
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lected only by one who had travelled in the country. 
It seta down the circumference of the island at 
about 2000 miles. It describes the enormous 
quantity of wild beasts, particularly of elephants, 
which are found in the interior of the country ; the 
blood-sucking worms w'hich render the passage 
through the forests and jungles so^ painful to 
Europeans; it correctly describes the general 
qualities of that remarkable tree the talipot, which 
flourishes most in the island of Ceylon and in the 
contiguous Malabar country. There is also a 
general description of that stupendous isolated 
cone which the CliHstians of the island call Adam's 
Peak, and which the natives call the Holy Mount, 
the Mallua Sree Pada, or the Hill of the Sacred 
Foot. The Cingalese tradition, prevalent among 
that people even in our own time, is faithfully re- 
ported ; — the first fatlier of the human race had 
left the impression of his foot in the hard granite 
rock, as, with one stupendous stride, he stepped 
from the island to the continent. But the account 
dwells more particularly upon tlie local traditions 
as they had been embellish^ and amplified by the 
Mohammedan Arabs who traded from the mouth 
of the Red Sea and from the Persian Gulf, and 
who from the ninth down to the end of the fifteenth 
century occupied a considerable portion of Ceylon 
in sovereignty. According to these magnificent 
fables, which appear to have found favour among 
the Christians of St. Thomas on the Malabar coast, 
it was upon this mountain that Adam and Kvo 
mourned five hundred years for the loss of Abel. 
Very few Europeans have ever accomplished the 
difficult ascent of the peak, but we know from 
Mr. Marshall’s careful description, written on the 
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Spot, that there is, in the granite rock which forms 
the apex of the cone, a hollow about five feet and 
a half long by two feet and a half broad, and 
which is reported by the Buddhists to be the 
footmark of Buddb, and by the native Christians 
and Mohammedans to be the footmark of Adam. 
There is no lake at the top of the mountain, 
where indeed there \vould be no room for it, the 
narrow apex only measuring twenty-three paces 
by eighteen.* But there are springs and lakes in 
the flank of that mountain, near the top ; and it is 
of one of these that friar Odorico speaks. He says 
that in the midst of tliis mountain he found a lovely 
plain and a small lake containing great plenty of 
water, and that the people of the island told Jiiin 
tliat the lake had been filled, at the time of the 
world’s infancy, by the tears of Adam and Eve. 
“ But,” adds the friar, “ I perceived this to be 
false, for I saw the water flowing from the moun- 
tain into the lake, and Ailing it.” He adds that 
this water was full of leeches and precious stones. 
All the waters of Ceylon swarm with leeches : the 
precious stones are probably an insertion of the 
copyists. Hindus, Buddhists, Moors, Christians, 
and the people of every creed or sect that live in 
Ceylon or in the nearer parts of the Malabar coast, 
regard this stupendous peak as a holy mountain, 
even as our friar describes it. The pearl fishery 
of Ceylon is described with scarcely any exaggera- 
tion. In the neighbouring continent some of the 
Brahminical superstitions are correctly set down, 
such as the reverence paid to oxen, the sacrifices of 
human life to Juggernaut, the Suttee, or widow- 
burning, <&c. 

♦ Ceylon, &c. By Henry Marshall. Lond, 1846. 

B 3 
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The excessive barbarity and the indisputable 
cannibalism of the Andaman Islands, which are 
called theBodan or Bandan Islands, are accurately 
noted, even as they were by Marco Polo. Odorico 
was the first of all our European travellers to de- 
scribe the ingenious Chinese practice of catching 
fish by means of tame and trained cormorants and 
other diving birds ; it being observable that this 
curious circumstance escaped tlie notice of Marco 
Polo, or at least was not described by him. In 
the account of his travels which we are following, 
the honest friar says that beyond India, in the city 
of Fuco (Fucheu, the capital of Fokien), he saw 
large fowls or diving birds catching fish in a river; 
that these birds had a string about their throats to 
prevent their swallowing the fish they caught ; and 
that when they had caught as many fish for their 
master as filled three baskets, the strings were re- 
moved from their throats and they were allowed to 
return to the water and fish on their own account ; 
and that so soon as their appetites were satisfied 
they returned again to their master, and allowed 
themselves to be fastened to a pole. This is a 
perfectly accurate description of what is still seen 
in many parts of Cliina. The friar seems to have 
thought that fish so caught could not be good, but 
he naively assures us that, upon tasting them after 
they liad been cooked, he found tliem very good 
indeed. 

We shall not follow friar Odorico through China, 
as the romantic stories relating to tliat country 
have been discussed in treating of Marco Polo ; 
but w e will devote a few pages to one or tWN) of 
the marvels par excellence which are described as 
existing in countries to the w^estward of China. 
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Although these strange stories exist in the best or 
oldest of the narratives, we very much doubt 
whether they were told, as they there stand, by 
Odorico. In connection with such subjects wo 
need not trouble the reader with any attempt to 
show the latitude and longitude of the localities. 
Such attempt would be as much out of place as 
those w'hich have been made by commentators of 
Shakspere to specify, fix, define, and describe the 
Mediterranean island whereon Prospero exercised 
his magic, or to prove that Perdita might really 
have been shipwrecked on the coasts or deserts of 
Bohemia. Here again we have the tale of Senex 
(le Monte, or the Old Man of the Mountain, which 
had so wide a range and so mysterious an origin. 
It is introduced by another stoiy about a certain 
rich man wlio was fed and nourished by fifty 
virgins." Odorico is made to say — 

“ While I was in the province of Manay I passed by 
the palace of a certain famous man, who hath fifty virgin 
damsels continually attending u]>on him, feeding iiini 
every meal as a bird feeds her young ones. Also he hath 
sundry kinds of meat served in at his tabic, and three 
dishes of each kind j and when the said virgins feed him 
they sing most sweetly. This man hath in yearly re- 
venues thirty thuman of tagars of rice, every of which 
thuman yicldeth ten thousand tagars, and one tagar is 
the burthen of an ass. This palace is two miles in cir- 
cuit, the pavement whereof is one plate of gold and an- 
other of silver. Near unto the w all of the said palace 
llicro is a mount, artificially wrought with gold and sil- 
^ er, whereupon stand turrets and steeples, and other de- 
lectable things, for the solace and recreation of the fore- 
said great man.” 

This palace was made even larger, and more 
magnificent, and more richly ornamented, by later 
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travellers or compilers. Southey had these de- 
scriptions in his mind when he wrote of that ‘‘ pro- 
digious pile 

** Fabric so vast, so lavishly enriched, 

For idol, or for tyrant, never yet 
Raised the slave race of men 
In Rome, nor in the elder Babylon, 

Nor old Persepolis, 

Nor where the family of Greece 
Hymned Elcuthenan Jove.” * 

But let us return to Friar Odorico, who conti- 
nues — 

“ And it wns told me that there wore four such men 
in the said kingdom. It is accounted a gi*eat grace for 
the men of that country to have long nails ujwu their 
fingers, and especially upon their thumbs, which nails 
they may fold about their hands ; but the grace and 
beauty of the women is to have small and slender feet ; 
and therefore the mothers, when their daughters are 
young, do bind up their feet, that they may not grow 
great. Travelling on further towards the south, I arrived 
at a certain country called Melislorte, which is a very 
pleasant and fertile place. And in this country there 
was a certain aged man called Sencx de Monte, who 
round alwut two mountains had built a wall to enclose 
the t5ai<l niountains. Within this wall there were the 
fairest and most crystal fountains in the whole w'orld ; 
and about the said fountains there were most beautiful 
virgins in groat number, and goodly horses also, and, in 
a word, everything that could be devised for bodily so- 
lace and delight ; and therefore the inhabitants of the 
country call the same place by the name of Paradise. 

“ The said Sonex, when he saw any prtmer and 
valiant young man, would admit him into his raradise. 
Moreover, by certain conduits he makes wine and milk 
to flow abundantly. Tliis Senex, when he hath a mind 


♦ ‘ Thalaba/ 
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to revenge hiinself or to slay any king or baron, com- 
mandeth him that is governor of the said Paradise to 
bring thereunto some of the acquaintance of the said king 
or baron, {)ernHtting him awhile to take his pleasures 
therein, and then to give him a certain potion, being of 
force to cast him into such a slumber as should make 
him quite void of all sense, and, so being in a profound 
sleep, to convey him out of his Paradise ; who, being 
awaked and seeing himself thrust out of the Paradise, 
would become so sorrowful that he could not in the w orld 
devise what to do or whither to turn him. Then would 
he go unto the foresuid old man, hcsccching him that he 
might be admitted again into his Paradise : who saith 
unto him, ‘ You cannot Imj admitted thither unless you 
will slay such or such a man for my sake ; and if you w’ill 
give the attempt only, whether you kill him or no, I will 
place you again in Paradise, and there you may remain 
always.’ Then would the party, without fail, put the 
same in execution, endeavouring to murder all those 
against w'hom the said old man had conceived any hatred. 
And therefore all the kings of tlie East stood in aw e of 
the said old man, and gave unto him great tribute. 

And when the Tartars bad sulxlued a great part of 
the w orld, they came unto the said old man and took him 
from the custody of his Paradise ; who, being incensed 
thereat, sent abroad divers desperate and resolute per- 
sons out of his forenamed Paradise, and caused many of 
the Tartarian nobles to be slain. The Tartars, seeing 
this, w ent and besieged the city wherein the said old man 
was, took him, and put him to a most cruel and ignomi- 
nious death.” * 

This story of the Old Man of the Mountain, or 
Prince of the Assassins, which is told witli still 
further detail by Marco Polo, had been rumoured 
throughout Europe by the first Crusaders, two 
centuries before the time either of Marco or of 
Friar Odorico. It seems that in the superstition 

Hakluyt. 
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of those ages the Old Man was believed to be as 
long lived as the Delhi Llama of Thibet. The 
mysterious association of which he was, or they 
were ( for we fancy there was a succession of these 
terrible chiefs) the head, fills no inconsiderable 
portion of the histories of the Crusades. We would 
merely hint here our suspicion that the whole of 
this passage in the friar’s travels is an interpolation 
or an addition made by some copyist many years 
after Odorico and honest Friar Guglielmo had 
ceased to exist. 

The Old Man, or the Old IMen of the Moun- 
tain, had, it should seem, various habitats at various 
periods; but he, or they, certainly occupiwi for a 
considerable space of time a lofly and commanding 
ridge in the valley of the Sha Hood, or southern 
branch of the Kizil Ouzan, in the province of 
Tarim in Persia, which was invaded and conquered 
by the Tartars two centuries before the travels of 
Odorico da Pordenone, A few years ago the spot 
was visited by an enterprising and scientific 
English traveller; — 

“ As Menjilc,” says Colonel Monteith, ** was a very 
iiiij)ortaiit geographical jmsition, 1 determined to halt 
for some days, to enable us to examine tlic valley of the 
Sha Rood river, wliich is celebrated as having been the 
residence of the chief of the Assassins, or Old Man 
of the Mountains. . . . Having been previously well 

informed reS])ectitig the existence of the fortress inha- 
bited by the Assassins y and several respectable people at 
Kasbine having offered to accompany me Ihitlier, I was 
surprised at all the inhabitants of Menjile declaring they 
never had heard the story, and w'erc ignorant of the 
existence of the ruins. Knowing that they w’erc situated 
on the banks of the Sha Rood, 1 det(‘rmined to follow 
that river to its source, or until 1 found the object of my 
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search. On the foHowmjr day I ascended the valley, 
over a most excellent road, and forded the river with 
great difficulty at the seventh mile, to look at some ruins, 
which proved to be of modem construction. I passed, 
at the twelfth mile, Loiishan; and, at the tw'enty>eighth, 
Berenzini, where we learnt that the object of our search 
was still distant thirtv-tive or forty miles ; the road was 
good throughout, ancf the valley about tliree miles broad 
. . . . After a long and fatiguing inarch of thirty- 

six miles from Berenzini we reached JirandcT, just 
where the stream from the mountains of Ala Mout, in 
Mazandcran, which arc perpetually covered with snow, 
joins the stream of Khernan, coming from the mountains 
behind Kasbine. We now commenced the ascent of a 
rugged and steep mountain, on the top, or rather round 
the sides, of which (for it enclosed a considerable por- 
tion of the upper part) ran a wall, strongly built of stone. 
On the top is a tower, which, being totally enclosed 
within the outer wall, was probably solely intended as a 
look-out. On one side, over a deep ravine, appears to 
have stood a considerable residence, and it formerly had 
a comiiiunication by a narrow stallCase with a garden 
below. The lower part of the mountain has been formed 
into terraces ; but the whole is far from answering the 
description of the terrestrial Paradise described by some 
authors ; the oliinate is decidedly cold, and for at least 
half the year it must have been a disagreeable habitation. 
The power of this chief, whom I cannot help consider- 
ing as the head of some religious sect of the Ismnelitcs, 
is said to have extended over both the districts of Ta- 
room and Rood Bar ; that is, the princes who then go- 
verned Persia allowed him to collect the revenues 
those districts as a bribe for his forbearance, or to secure 
Ills aid against their enemies. The limits of this jjaper 
will notallow of a discussion regarding this sect, con- 
cerning whom volumes have already been written. 
Being originally schismatics in the very commencement 
of Mohammedanism, they were persecuted with unrelent- 
ing cruelty by the first Kalifs, and ultimately had recourse 
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to assassination as a defence against their powerful ene- 
mies. They derive their name of Assassins from the 
corruption of Hassain, one of their most celebrated 
leaders. There were several divisions of them scattered 
through Syria, Kurdistan (near the Cape of Wan), and 
Asia Minor ; but all acknowledged as imaum, or high- 
priest, the chief residing at the place here mentioned. 
Innumerable anecdotes are still related of the address 
with which tliey introduced themselves into the service 
of the greatest men in Asia. More than one prince, 
who undertook expeditions against them, were killed 
before arriving at tneir castle. Houlukoo Khan, grand- 
son of Gengis, took this fortress, and put many of them 
to the sword : they, however, must subsequently have 
succeeded in re-establishing themselves, as Timor again 
undertook an expedition against them with his usual suc- 
cess. In the building I visited there arc no inscriptions. 
A bath, reservoir, and extensive walls are the only 
buildings now remaining.** * 

But the most marvellous incident in Odorico's 
travels is the follo^ng : — 

There was another terrible thing which I saw there ; 
for, passing by a certain valley, w'hich is situate' beside 
a pleasant river, I saw many dead bodies, and in the said 
valley also 1 heard divers sweet sounds and harmonies of 
music, especially the noise of citherns, whereat I w’as 
greatly amazed. This valU?y containeth in length seven 
or eight miles at the least, into the which w hosoever 
entereth dietli presently, and can by no means pass alive 
through the midst thereof ; for which cause, all the in- 
Imbitants thereabout decline unto the one side. More- 
over, I was tempted to go in, and to see what it was. At 
length, making my prayers and recommending myself 
to God in the name ofJesu, I entered, and saw such 
swarms of dead bodies there 03 no man would believe 

* ‘ Journal of a Tour through Ar^rtlbljan and the Shores of 

the Caspian, by Colonel Monteith, E. I. C.,* in the ‘ Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society of Loudon/ vol, iii. 1833. 
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unless he were an eye-witness thereof. At the one side 
of the foresaid valley, upon a certain stone, I saw the 
visage of a man, which l^held me with such a terrible 
aspect that I thought verily I should have died in the 
same place. But always this sentence, The Word became 
/iesfi and dwelt among vs, I ceased not to pronounce, 
signing myself with the sign of the cross ; and nearer than 
seven or eight paces I durst not approach unto the said 
head ; but 1 departed and fled unto another place in the 
said valley, ascending up into a little sandy mountain, 
where, looking round about, 1 saw nothing but the said 
citherns, which methought I heard miraculously sound- 
ing and playing by themselves without the help of mu- 
sicians. And, being upon the top of the mountain, 
I found silver there, like the scales of fishes, in great 
abundance : and 1 gathered some part thereof into my 
bosom, to show fora wonder, but my conscience rebuked 
me ; I cast it upon the earth, reserving no whit at all 
unto myself, and so, by God’s grace, I departed without 
danger. And when the men of the country knew* that 
I was returned out of the valley alive, they reverenced 
me much, saying that I was baptized and holy, and that 
the foresaid bodies were men subject unto the devils in- 
fernal, wiio used to play upon citherns, to the end they 
might allure people to enter, and so murthcr them.” 

Here we have a tale worthy of Sindbad the Sailor, 
and one which was probably derived originally from 
the same abundant source of fable or Oriental ex- 
aggeration. A similar narrative is still part of the 
staple of the professional itinerant story-tellers in 
Turkey, the only noticeable difference being that 
the adventurous traveller who goes safely through 
the deadly valley is not a Christian monk, but a de- 
vout Mohammedan, a santon or dervish. Although 
friar Odorico is made tc^' speak in his owm person, 
and to say, not that he heard the account from the 
report of others, but that he saw the valley ^vith 
his own eyes, and heard the sound with his own 
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ears^ it may very safely be assumed that the de- 
scription is not his. Incredible things he might 
rep«it upon hearsay, but he appears to have been 
incapable of falsifying what really came under th^ 
^gnizance of his own senses. The judicious Tira- 
boschi makes a stand on the religious, devout cha- 
racter, and many virtues of the old traveller, and 
thinks timt, though his simplicity might be imposed 
upon, he was incapable of telling that which he 
knew to be false. It is probable that, ab ariginey 
the story of the fearful valley was merely an exag- 
gerated account of the retreat or hiding-place of 
some desperate band of robbers. 

We shall meet tlie tale again still more circum- 
stantially and more terribly told in the travels of 
our own countryman Sir John de Mandcville. For 
some ages no account of the East was considered 
perfect or at all satisfactory unless it included the 
stories of the Old Man of the Mountain and the 
Perilous Valley, And, besides these two, tliere 
were other tales that were stock-matter, and unlie- 
sitatingly repeated by one copyist, or compiler, or 
editor after another, the triding alterations made 
in the course of years being generally more on the 
side of exaggeration tlian on that of sobriety. 

The travels of Pordenone remained iuedited and 
unprinted until the diligent Ramusio took them up 
and inserted them in his great collection, published 
at Venice in the year 1588. It is quite certain 
that Ramusio had no access to the original Latin 
manuscript written under Odorico's dictation by 
Friar Guglielmo da Solagoa, as also tliat he was 
perplexed and bewilder^ by the altered and am- 
plified manuscripts before him. He even gives 
two accounts of these Eastern travels, as if tlmy 
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related to two distinct journeys undertaken at dif- 
ferent times ; which they assuredly did not. Tl»e 
good old monk only made one long journey, and 
died while preparing for the second. The two 
manuscripts placed in Ramusio’s hand relate to one 
and the same expedition, but so much do they vary 
from one another, that the industrious old Venetian 
may be excused for the error he committed. Very 
soon after his publication our old excellent collector, 
Richard Hakluyt, published the longer and better 
of the two narratives in London. 

We have read both the Italian and the English. 
The latter is, like all the rest of Hakluyt’s per- 
formances, a fine, unaffected specimen of onr Eliza- 
bethan prose. It has been said, too inconsiderately, 
that Friar Oclorico seems to have been much 
more skilled in the conversion of infidels, than in 
the arts of composition.”* There exists no speci- 
men by which his composition may be judged ; 
and, according to the account of his travels we 
possess, he boasted neither skill nor success in the 
conversion of semi-savages, but was as much dis- 
appointed in the spiritual result of his pilgrimages 
as Carpini and Rubruquis had been before him. 

It is not, even now, beyond the limits of possi- 
bility, that the original I^tin MS., or some con- 
temporar}^ copy of it, may be found in the cob- 
Avebbed, unfrequented library of an out-of-the-way 
Franciscan convent, in a nook of the Apennines or 
elsewhere. The Italians designate a miserly, in- 
hospitable man by saying that his kitchen is the 
coldest part of his house. The state of learning 
among the present Franciscan friars of the South 
may be sufficiently explained by stating that their 
* Retroj^pcctive Keview, Art. on Sir John Mandcrilk*. 
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libraries are the apartments they most rarely enter. 
Upon asking the Guardiano or Padre Superiore of 
the Franciscans at Sorrento for access to his library, 
we were ourselves told that we were W’elcome to 
examine it, provided only vre would send across 
the bay to Naples for a locksmith to pick the 
lock-— seeing that the key had been lost in the time 
of hb predecessor, a good many years ago, and the 
door had never been opened since I We brought a 
locksmith, and found as voluminous a collection of 
spider* weaving as heart could desire. We did not 
find what we were then in search of ; but the neg- 
lected library contained some old and curious 
things. In some such deposit the MS, whicli 
Father Odorico dictated may, perchance, be turned 
up. The French Republicans and Bonapartists, 
who ransacked the libraries of the learned and 
polite Benedictines for rare books and MSS., seldom 
examined the houses of tlie Mendicant orders, who 
had become slothful, vulgar, and ignorant, although 
in earlier ages they had produced so many men 
eminent for their industry, learning, and genius. 
Since the French occujmtion of tlie country there 
has been no general hunt after rarities : siive now 
and then by an enthusiastic young man — a pedes- 
trian traveller that can linger where he chooses, 
and shape his course according to his fancy, with- 
out caring for high roads, or inns, or creature com- 
forts, and that can content himself, on occasion, 
wdth the hard pallet and simple fare of the friars — 
the remote houses of tlie Franciscans arc never en- 
tered by foreign travellers ; the Italian litterati and 
antiquaries rarely travel at all ; and the poor monks 
are too ignorant to know tlie value of an old MvS. 
if it should fall into their hands, and, in such mat- 
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ters at least, much too careless and indolent to 
make any research. The monks of Sorrento were 
not, we presume, the only Franciscans who had 
lost the key of their library. We j^ever knew a 
monk of this order in Italy— and our acquaintance 
with the order was very extensive— but was ready 
to exclaim with Dan Chaucer, 

What ! shulde he studie and make himselvcn wood 
Upon a book in cloistrc alway to pore, 

Or swinken with his hondes, and lubourc.*’ 

The name of Odorico da Pordenone is Latinized 
Odericus de Porta Naonis /* — a name which 
must be borne in mind by such as examine ancient 
libraries or read old books. The French call the 
good old Minorite Oderic or Oderique de Por^ 
tenau^ an awkward and inappropriate designation 
which has been very commonly followed by English 
writers. 



( 2 ^ ) 


CHAPTER n. 

While Odorico da Pordenone was travelling in 
India, Balduooi Pigolotti, another brave monk, 
was performing a journey to Pekin, other Italians 
were wandering in the tar East, and a countr}^man 
of our owm was displaying that passion for tra\ el 
which has since become so much a national cliarac- 
teristic. This last wayfarer was the renowned Sir 
John Mandeville, whose narrative, or the book or 
books we possess as such, may be considered as the 
very perfection of the Romance of Travel.” Yet, 
is not our valorous knight to be lightly set down as 
a romancer in whom there is no truth whatever. 
The season for such sweeping and easy condemna- 
tion is past: the incredulity of indolence and igno- 
rance is no longer tolerated ; except among certain 
professional reviewers, men are expectetl to read a 
book before they presume to decide upon its merits 
— and an attentive perusal of Mandeville will prove 
that he has much that is true mixed up with much 
that is utterly fabulous. 

Of all these old travellers,” says a recent writer, 
with proper feeling, ‘‘ Mandeville is by far the most 
likely to enjoy permanent reputation, at least with 
English readers ; the position he occupies is ho- 
nourable througliout, both to himself and to liis 
country, for he everywhere maintains the character 
of a gentleman, a gallant soldier, and devout but 
candid Christian, journeying in upright intention, 
and complete independence, whither he listeth, 
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to gratify his curiosity aod thirst for informa* 
tion/’ * 

Oor Englishman, in fact, seems to have been 
impelled solely by his desire to gratify curiosity 
and his love of adventure: trade he left to the 
merchant, and proselytism to the monk ; but he 
became a soldier in the East, in order that he might 
command the means of gratifying his two ruling 
passions, and it seems probable tluit he also prac- 
tised the healing as well as the killing art, for it is 
reported of him that he was very learned, and that 
his &vourite pursuit in early life was the study of 
medicine. As a good physician may heal more 
men than a soldier can kill, Sir John may have 
consoled his conscience (if the conscience of a good 
Christian of those days could have been troubled 
by slaying infidels) by thus balancing the two 
liberal professions. His other acquirements seem 
to be proved by the fact that he wrote the account 
of his travels in two, if not three, different lan- 
guages. If his book had no other claim to our 
attention and reverence, it would be valuable and 
venerable for tliis — it is one of the very earliest 
and best specimens we possess of English prose 
composition. 

Sir John Mandeville, or de Mandeville, was 
born in the picturesque old town of St. Alban^s at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
precise date of his birth is not set down, but it ^vas 
in all probability in the year 1301 or 1302, during 
the latter part of the long reign of Edward I. The 
noble flimily from which he descended had been 
settled in England ever since the Norman Con- 
quest. One, at least, of the name had gone crusad- 

* ^Retrospective Review. 
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ing with Eicliard Cceur-de-Lioii. Very unusual 
care— for that time, and for a layman— was be- 
stowed on the education of young John. Besides 
medicine, he studied mathematics, theology, and 
natural history, as it could then be taught. All 
the errors and fables that existed in the translations 
and abridgments of Pliny, Aristotle, and other 
ancient writers, were certainly made very familiar 
to his mind ; and the monsters which afterwards 
crowded his pages were little more than tlie recol- 
lections of the hearty undoubting reading of his 
early youth. In the words of one of his eulogists 
and epitaph-writers, he was a man distinguished 
by his morals, religion, genius, candour, and de- 
scent, — 

Moribus, ingenio, candore, et sanguine clarus, 

Kt verc cultor Rcligionis erat.” 

It has been said that for some years in Kngland he 
followed medicine as a profession ; but this is, at 
the least, doubtful ; for the cure of the body was 
universally left to those who charge<i themselves 
with the care of the soul ; a good Christian would 
not willingly intrust his health to a leech that was 
neither monk nor priest, and the rank of Sir John’s 
family put him above Jiny profession but that of 
arms. Besides, he was but a very young man when 
he quitted England. It is safer to say that little — 
very little — is known either of his earlier or later 
days. 

In 1322 — the year which saw the horrible close 
of the unhappy reign of Edward II. — ^six years be- 
fore the birth of Geoffrey Chaucer, who drew no 
small portion of his inspiration from what had ori- 
ginally been Eastern sources, and who sang of “ the 
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lond of Tartarie,” the “King of Arable and of 
Inde,” and of “ this noble King yclep’d Canibus- 
can,” our brave St, Alban’s Slaudeville set out 
from home for the Holy Land; He saith hini- 
eelf— 

“ Forasmuch as the land beyond the sea— that is to 
say, the Hojly Land, that men call the Land of Pro- 
iiiyssion, or of llehcst, passing all other lands— is the 
most worthy of land, the most excellent, the lady and 
sovereign of all other lands, and is blessed and halJowcd 
of the precious body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
in the which land it liked him to take flesh and blood of 
the Virgin Mary, to environ that Holy Land with his 
blessed feet; and there he would, of his blessedness, 
encumber him in the said blessed and glorious Virgin 
Mary and become man, and work many miracles, and 
])rcach and teach the faith and the law of Christian men 
unto his children ; and there it liked him to siifler many 
reprovings and sconis for us ; and Tie that w’as King of 
Heaven, of Air, of I^arth, of Sea, and of all things that 
be contained in them, would all only bo called King of 
that Land, when he said, * Rex sum Jvdceonm — I am 
the King of the Jews \ , , , And forasmuch as it is 
long time passed that there w'as no (iciieral Passage,* or 
voyage over the sea, and many men desire for to hear 
speak of the Holy Land, and nave therein great solace 
and comfort, I John Mandcville, knight, albeit 1 be not 
worthy, that was born in England, in the town of Saint 
Alban, ])assed the sea in the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Mcccxxif., on the day of St. Michael, and hitherto 
have been long time over the sea, and have seen and 
gone through many divers lands, and many provinces and 
kingdoms and isles, and have passed through 'I’artarj'^, 
Persia, Armenia the little and the great, through Libya, 

* The pilgrim voyage across the Mediterranean to Pales- 
tine was called the General Passage,” or ** the Grand 
Passage.” It had deePued after the unsuccessful crusade of 
lA)uis IX. 

vo^. ir. c 
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Chaldea, and a eood part of Ethiopia ; through Ama- 
zonia, Inde tile Jew and the more, a great part; ami 
throoghout many islands that bo about India, where 
dwell many divers folks, and of divers manners and 
laws, and of divers shapes of men. Of which lands and 
isles 1 shall speak more plainly hereafter.” 

In this extract we have altered nothing but the 
ortliography, nor shall we take any greater liberty 
with the quotations that are to follow. Yet the 
reader will find that, with this mere modernization 
of spelling, Mandeville*s English is perfectly intel- 
ligible, and is fur from being destitute of quaint 
grace. 

Proceeding to Egypt, our traveller entered the 
service of Melik Madaroon, Sultan of that country, 
and fought and commanded in his wars against the 
Bedoiieen Arab.s. When there was no fighting he 
seems to have practised as a physician at court. 
The Sultan became much attached to him ; 

“ And,” saith Sir John, “ be would have married mo 
full highly to a great prince’s daughter, if that I W'ould 
have forsaken niy law and my belief. But, I thank God, 
I had no will to do it, for nothing that he behighten* 
me.” 

Ills personal narrative, as usual with tliese old 
travellers, is exceedingly meagre ; he gives neither 
dates nor distances ; it is not always easy to dis- 
cover his course and progress, or the means by 
which they were made ; and still more difficult is it 
to make out, from his own words, when he speaks 
from actual observation, and when from mere re- 
port, or upon the credit of ancient and (in good 
part) fabulous writers on natural history. It should 


* Besecched. 
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seem, however, that he remained a long time in the 
service of the liberal Sultan ; that he had oppor- 
tunities afforded him of visiting all Egypt, the 
nearer parts of Nubia, Arabia, Syria, the Holy 
Land, Rhodes, Cyprus, and other fam^ islands ; 
and that he was treated eveiy'where with great re- 
spect and much kindness and hospitality. To pre- 
sume thdt he probably saw Constantinople and went 
no further to the eastward,* because his account 
of the h^ast contains fabulous matter, is ungenerously 
absimJ, and a proposition which could hardly have 
been hazarded by any one who had read Jiis travels 
or was conversant with the dissertations which have 
been written upon tliem. If errors of description 
and an admixture of the fabulous are to be held 
jlecisive of the fact, it might as safely be said that 
Mandeville was never even at Constantinople — nay, 
it might be affirmed that none of our old romantic 
travellers had ever travelled at all — that Marco 
Polo liad never seen China, nor Oderico da Porde- 
iione India. Like other Europeans of the middle 
ages, Mandeville seems to have been excited by the 
reports he heard in Syria, Egypt, and on the sliores 
of the Red Sea, concerning the wealtli and beauty 
and fertility of the countries beyond the Indian 
Ocean. Although the Egyptian Sultan made many 
efforts, with generous offers, to retain him in his 
service, Sir John was impelled by a spirit of curi- 
osity that would not be rebuked to visit some of 
those far-off lands. Together with four other ad- 
venturous Clirislian knights he resolved to go to 
the court of the Grand Khan of Tartary, who had 
lost some of his conquests in China, and was endea- 
vouring to recover them. How the five knights 
* Kerr, Hist, and Collection of Voyages and Travels. 
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and their attendants travelled we are not told, 
Mandeville drops down in Chinese Tartary like a 
lark from the sky into his nest. 

** Aiidyc shall understand,*' saith he, “ that iny fel- 
lows and 1, with our yeomen, we served this emperor, 
and w'ere his soldiers fifteen months agfainst the king 
of Mancy, that held war against him. And tlio cause 
was for that we had great lust to see his noblesse and the 
estate of his court, and all his governance, to wis’*' if it 
were such as we heard say that it was/* 

Of these Tartarian wars or of his adventures in 
them no details whatever are given. The old tra- 
vellers seem to have considerwl themselves, per- 
sonally, as objects too insignificant to be dwelt 
upon in their descriptions of the stupendous won- 
ders of the universe. They excited their readers, 
not with startling incidents and hair-breadth escapes, 
but with descriptions of nature’s marvels and mon- 
sters, of the barbaric splendour of Oriental courts, 
the populousiiess of Eastern cities, and the gigantic 
works which had there been performed by the hands 
of man. To us a little more of their personal his- 
tory woul<l be highly interesting, but to their con- 
temporaries, no doubt, their narrations were quite 
satisfactory without it. The far greater part of 
even the Old World was still, in a manner, terra 
bico(jnil(t to tlie people of England and of all Eu 
rope ; there was a lively curiosity to know some- 
thing more about it, an easy, ready faith to believe 
in whatever was reported, and an insatiable appe- 
tite for the marvellous. 

Mandeville appears to have penetrated into some 
of the regions which lie beyond the northern fron- 
tier of China, and to have heard tell of the thick ■ 
* To know. 
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ribbed ice, and never-melting snows, and never- 
ending nights of the Pole. lie assures us that of 
one hemisphere he had seen 180 degrees, and of 
the other 95 degrees ; and that, if means and oppor- 
tunity had served, lie would have gone all round 
the world ! Yet, at this time, and indeed long 
after, the generally establishetl belief was that the 
earth was not round but flat ; and some of the zea- 
lous missionaries to tlie Kast anticipated the plea- 
sure and glory of reaching the world’s end, and 
planting the crucifix on the lofty, natural wall 
which separated it from infinite s})ace. The start- 
ling assertion of his belief in the spherical form of 
the earth can hardly have been an interpolation of 
Mandeville’s copyists or editors of a much later 
period, for it occurs in a MS. prei»erved in our 
National Library, which MS. is indisputably of 
the fourteenth century. In it the bold traveller 
says— 

“ If I had company and shipping for to go more be- 
yond, I trow well, in certain, that we should have seen 

all the roundness of that firmament, all about 

And right as the shipmen take their avis’* here, and govern 
them by the load-star, f right so do shipmen beyond these 
parts, by the star of the south, the which star appeareth not 
to us ; and this star that is towards the north that W'C clepcn 
the load-star ap):>earcth not to them. For which cause, 
men may well perceive that the land and the sea be of 
round shape and form. For the part of the firmament 
showeth in one country that showeth not in the other 
country. And men may well proven by experience and 
sotiloj conipassmciit of wit, that if a man found |)assagc 
by ships, that would go search the world, man might 
go by ship all about the world, and above and beneath.'' 

* Direction or guidance. f The North Pole star, 
t Subtle, or subtile. 
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He also says distinctly, — “ For our Lord made 
the Earth all round in the middest of the Firma* 
ment.” 

He, however, frankly confesses that he is mucli 
perplexed and puzzled how to account why those 
men that dwell “ benethen ” us, should not fall 
away from the earth towards the firmament I It 
was not for a traveller of the Fourteenth Century 
to anticipate Sir Isaac Newton’s grand theory of the 
attraction of gravitation ; but it was something, in 
those monkish ages, to revive tlie notion of the 

thick rotundity of the globe,” and to ofier so 
easy and intelligible an illustration, or so practical 
a confirmation of its correctness. Angeloni del 
Nero, Mandeville’s contemporary, of wliom some 
notice will be taken in our next chapter, may very 
well have come to the same conclusion as to the 
spherical form of the earth, and Italian travellers 
of a date earlier than Angeloni must have seen the 
stars of the Soutli Pole, and have ascertained that 
our cynos\ire, the North Pole star, was not visible 
in the other hemisphere. It is therefore possible — 
seeing that the Italians frequented the East more 
than any other European people in the middle ages, 
and that Mandeville, on his return, was in cor- 
respondence with some of the heads of the Roman 
church, and probably resided for some time in 
Italy or in the papal court at Avignon— that our 
Knight of St. Alban’s may have heard of those 
principles of cosmogony and astronomy which 
Angeloni and his predecessors had imported. But, 
even were this quite certain (which it is not), our 
countryman would not thereby be despoiled of all 
liis merit, nor these curious passages in his book 
be rendered uninteresting. The monks and the 
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Inquisition soon re-made the world flat enough. 
Even at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century, 
when it was no longer possible to present our globe 
as a pancake, they persecuted Galileo for teaching 
that it moved round the sun. But Mandeville was 
lionoured, not persecuted, by the Church ; and his 
travels, with whatsoever philosophy was in them, 
received a sort of cum frivilegio^ or cum approha-- 
tione^ from the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Either in going to, or in coming back from, the 
Court of the Grand Khan of Tartary, Mandeville 
must have traversed many other countries besides 

Persia, and Armenia the little and the great 
but, as we have already said, his itinerary is not to 
be traced. lie tells us that he never thought of 
giving up travelling until the gout began to tor- 
ment him sorely. Then he bethought him of the 
ease and comfort of home. It should appear that 
he returned to Europe in 1356, the year which saw 
the laurels of Crecy and Poictiers.* If this date 
is correct he had been absent from England during 
thirty-four years, — a period which the narrative by 
no means fills up satisfactorily. We would fain 
know whether, after his long and far wanderings, 
he returned to his native St. Alban’s, and there, 
under the shadow of the glorious old Abbey, wrote 
his book ; but who shall tell us, when that book 
doth not ? 

But what Mandeville plainly tells us is, that he 
wrote his book immediately after his return to 
Christendom ; that he put in it many things which 
he did not pretend to have known of his own 
knowledge, or to have seen with his own eyes ; — 
that he partly compiled his book “ after information 
♦ Retrospective Review. 
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of men that knowen of things that he had not 
seen,** and submitted it to the judgment of the 
Pope,*** who “ remitted it to be examined and 
proved by the advys of his Council “ by the 
which,** he adds, “ my Book was proved for true ; 
insomuch that they showed me a book that my 
book was examined by,! that comprehended fidl 
much more, by an hundred parts, by the whieli the 
Mappa Mnudi was made after,” 

Whatever may have been the amount of profane 
wit which tlie good Knight’s narrative may have 
provoked in more modern and scoffing ages, it was 
recoin mended to his own time by a most serious, a 
solemn and devout promise. 

“ I pray to all readers and liearersof this book,** saith 
Mandevilfc, “ if it please them, that tliey would pray 
(iod lor ino; and I shall pmy for them. And all those 
that say for me a Pater Nosier^ with an Ave Maria^ that 
God lorgivc mo my sins, I make them partners and grant 
them jiart of all the gootl Pilgrimages and of all the good 
deeds that I have done, if only (or any) ho to G(k1*s plea- 
sance ; and not only of those past, but of all that ever I 
shall do unto my life's end.** 

It does not very clearly appear either where or 
tvheu he wrote his book. John Bale would seem 
to intimate that lie performeil his literary labour in 
Kiigland ; but at the end of one of the printed 
editions (in Latin) of the travels, it is mentioned 
that, being at Liege, Mamleville met with a vene- 
rable physician, culled Johannes ad Barham, or 
John of the Beard ; that, after some conversation, 

♦ Innocent VI. wore the tiara from 1352 to 1302. He 
was a liberal, enlightened, and virtuous Pope; by blrtli a 
Frenchman. He resided at Avignon, like his iiniuediate 
predecessors. 

f Probably the journals of some of the early missionaries. 
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he recollected that they had been acquainted at 
Grand Cairo in Egypt; and that this venerable 
man, after having rendered him singular service as 
a physician, both persuaded and assisted him to 
write Ids travels. This passage, however, does not 
appear in any of the old manuscripts. He says, or 
is made to say, of his work, 

“ And yc shall understand that I have put this book 
out of Latin into French, und translated it again out of 
French into English, that every man of my nation may 
understand it.” 

This, however, does not quite agree with what 
is said elsewhere. In some of the old printed 
copies of the Travels it is affirmed that he wrote 
them first of all in English, and then translated 
them into French and Latin. Nor is this the only 
discrepancy that occurs. Both manuscripts and 
printed copies often differ from each other ; and it 
is not possible to decide which is right, or which 
of them contains the very words of Mandeville. 

At the end of a French version are the fol- 
lowing quaint, rude rhymes, which seem to inti- 
mate that Sir John was aware that all his stories, 
notwithsfaiiding the testimony of the Pope and 
Sacred College of Canlinals, were not received as 
Gospel : — 

‘‘ S' on me donne }x?u de louange 
Et qu’on me appclle mensongor 
Pourccque mon livrc cst estrange 
II ne niV'ii chault a brief parler. 

(lui no inVn croit y jK*ult allcr 
f)u j’ay cstd pour on sea voir 
Et la veritd camder 
Et il dim quo jo disvoir.” 

c 3 
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If scanty be my laud and praise, 

And witless folk should call me liar, 

For that my Book contains strange lays, 

I will not storm nor burst with ire. 

Let him who credits not my tales 
Travel us far as 1 have been ; 

Then may ho tell if truth prevails, 

In what I say that I have seen.'* 

Few critics, at any time, were likely to accept 
this challenge ; for, if it was not for every man to 
go to Corinth, still less easy was it to get to the 
Holy Land, and Libya and Etluopia, and Tartary, 
and the land of Gog and Ma^g, and all those 
other lands beyond the Indian Ocean, where Man- 
deville had been. 

In spite, however, of the cavils of the critical 
and incredulous, this remarkable book of travels 
became, in the course of a few years, exceedingly 
popular throughout Western Europe : many copies 
were made from the several MSS. in Latin, French, 
and English ; and, to a good many successive 
genenitions of men, Mandeville’s was a pleasant 
and highly honoured name. The high sanction of 
the Pope recommended the book to all good 
Christians; it was exceedingly popular in Italy, 
and not less so in Germany. It was essentially 
what the Germans call a “folk’s book.” Its short 
stories, told in the plainest manner, were easily re- 
tained by the memory ; gossips recited them round 
the glowing hearth o’ the winter nights, and nurses 
repeated them to their children, as now-a-days they 
tell Fairy Tales. The popular zoology of the 
fourteenth and the two following centuries was in 
good part built upon the Travels of our Knight of 
St. Alban’s, who was most of all marvellous and 
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prodigious when he spoke of objects of natural 
history. 

When or where Sir John died has not hitherto 
been positively ascertained. Liege, in the Nether- 
lands, and his own native town in England, dispute 
the honour of liaving given him a grave. John 
Bale,* who is followed by Hakluyt, says that he 
died at Liege on the 17th of November, 1371, 
and that he was buried there in the Abbey of the 
order of the Gulielmites. Orteliust has even 
printed his epitaph, which he says he found in the 
foresaid Abbey — 

** Ilic jacet vir nohilis, Dominus Johannes dc Man- 
dcvile, aliter dictus ad Barhim, Miles, Dominus dc 
Campdi, natus de Anglia, Medieinoe Professor, devotis- 
simus ()rator, ct bononim largissinius Twuperibus ero- 
gator : qui toto quasi Orbe lustrato, Leodii diem vitc sue 
clausit extremum, Anno Domini 1371, rnensis Novem- 
bris die 17. 

And Ortelius adds that, upon the same stone 
with the epitaph, was sculptured or engraved a 
man in armour, with a forkerl beard, treailiug upon 
a lion, and at the head of him, a hand of one 
blessing him, and these words ih old French — 
Vos lil PASSEIS soil MX, POUR l’aMOUR DeIX, 
PRIES poll MI [Ye that pass over me, for the 

John Bale, in Latin Balceis, was Bishop of Ossory in 
Ireland, in the middle of the sixteenth century. His fame 
principally rests on his valuable collection of British bio- 
graphy, from which we have quoted, and which was first pub- 
lished in 1 548, under the title of lliustrium Majoris Britannia:, 
Scriptonm^ hoc est^ Anylue, CambtitCt et IScotuc Sitmmarinm. 

+ Ortelius was contemporary with John Bale. He was 
born at Antwerp in 1527; he died 111*1.598, more than two 
centuries after the death of Mandeville. 
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love of God, pray for me] : that there was also a 
void place for a scutcheon ; wherein he [Ortelius] 
was told tliere had formerly been a brass -plate, 
with the arms of Mandeville eiyqrsLven thereon ; 
viz., a Lion Argent, with a Liiriet Gules at his 
breast, in a Field Azure, and a Bordure ingrated 
Or’". And Ortelius further says that the monks of 
the abbey sliowed him also the knife, the horse- 
furniture, and the very spurs which Sir John had 
used ill his travels. All tliis is very circumstantial, 
and might induce one to believe that Sir John was 
indisputably buried at Liege. Moreover, Joiin 
AVeever,* who wrote in the seventeenth century, 
assures us that he had seen at the Liege Abbey, 
the epitaph copied by Ortelius (Mandeville may 
very well have obtained tlie nickname of ad liar-^ 
from his wearing a long beard in his old 
age), and that the following Latin verses were in- 
scribeil on a tablet which hung close by— 

Hoc jacet in Tumulo, cui totus Putria vivo 
Orbis erat : totum queiii peragrasse ferunt ; 

Anglus Equcsquc fuit; nunc Ille Britarmus Ulysses 
Dicatur; Graio clarus Ulysses rnagis. 

!Moi’ibus, ingeaio, caiidore, ct sanguine clarus, 

Et vcrc eultor lleligionis erat. 

Nomen si qucras, cst Mandevil : Indus Arah?qiic 
Sat iiotuni dicet Finibus esse suis.’* 

But, on the other side, the good people of St. 
Alban’s, not satisfied with tlio honour of liis birth, 
claimed that of Ids <leatli aiul burial ; and they 
pointed confidently to old inscriptions, epitapfis, 

♦ Ancient Funeral Monuments. 

f And from this nickname may have proceeded the story 
about that loarned phrsician and good friend at Liege, Jo- 
hsDuea ad Jiarhani. 
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and verses in their own glorious abbey. Accord- 
ing to Sir Henry Chaiuicey,* and other and more 
ancient local historians, there was, on tlie second 
pillar north of the door at the western end of the 
nave of the abbey-church, the following inscription 
in tiie Gothic character (nearly defaced by white- 
wasli), under a coat of arms : — 

“ Sistc gradum, propcrante rcquicsdt Mandevil urn.1 
Hie humili norunt et inonumenta mori. 

Lo ! in this Inn of Travellers doth lie 
One rich in nothing but a memory : 

Ills name was Sir John Mandevilie, content, 
Having seen much with a small continent 
Tow’rd which he travelled ever since his birth ; 

And at last pawn’d his body to the earth, 

Which by a statute must in mortgage be 
Till a Uedeemor come to set it free.” 

Towards the close of the last century the sexton 
found, behind the pillar which bore the half-defaced 
inscription, a large stone coftin, filled up with a 
kind of moist lime or plaster, wherein were some 
bones and part of a skull. It w'as, of course, in- 
ferred that these bones were the relics of the 
British Ulysses ; and for some time they were 
shown Jis such to the visiters of the abbey, being 
esteemed second only in interest to the indisputable 
skull and bones of Humphrey, the Good Duke of 
Gloucester, who was so foully murdered in the 
reign of Henry VI., and buried at St. Alban’s, 
It should seem that this inscription on the pillar 
has undergone as many variations and alterations 
as Sir Jolin’s owTi MSS. The letters have been 

* Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, &c. &c., by 
Sir Henry Chuuncey, Kt, Serjeant-at-Law. Loud. 1 
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recently painted anew, and the lines, as they now 
stand, may be read by any curious visiter, if, en- 
tering- the abbey by the western door, he will pause 
before the second massive column on his left hand. 
The line of Sir Henry Chauncey, — 

And at last pawn’d his body to the earth,” 
has, we remember, been strangely altered into 
And at last pawn'd his body for his hearse.” 

Tlie introduction of the word hearse has led to a 
small misconception. A smug, knowing official, 
who at times sliows tlie abbey, tells the gaping visi- 
ters that Sir John Mandeville, though so great a tra- 
veller, died so poor that his body was pawned in 
order to raise money to pay for a hearse to carry it 
to the grave ! But old Wcever, who ridicules the 
inhabitants of St. Alban’s for pretending that the 
modern Ulysses had been buried near tlm j)illar in 
their abbey (whereas he had seen his tomb and 
epitaph at Liege), quotes an inscription altogether 
different from cither of the preceding. He says 
that, in his time, these were the words on the 
column at tlie north side of the nave : — • 

All ye that pass by, on this pillar cast eye, 

This opitapli read if you can, 

’T will tell you a tomb once stood in this rooiii 
Of a brave spirited man ; 

John Mandevil by name, a knight of great fame, 

Born in this honour’d town ; 

Before him was none, that ever was know n, 

For 'IVavel of so high renown. 

As the Knights in the Temple, cross-legged in marble, 
In armour, with sword and with shield, 

So was tins knight grac’d, which Time hath defac'd, 
That nothing but Ruins doth yield. 
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His Travels being done, he shines like the sun, 

In heavenly Canaan, 

To which blessed place, the Lord of his Grace 
Bring us all, man after man.'’ 

Certainly no antiquity can be claimed for these 
jingling rhymes. They smack of the puritanical 
seventeenth century, which was Weever’s own age. 
Yet whatever may have been this inscription or 
these inscriptions at various times, we honour the 
good old St. Albaners for the pertinacity with 
which they have claimed the grave of their illus- 
trious townsman. Even that learned, sober, and 
truth-seeking Serjeant-at Law, Sir Henry Chauncoy, 
whose book was published iit the first year of the 
last century, can hardly give up the claim. 
“ Mandeville’s writings,*^ he says, have proved of 
that great value in foreign parts, that they contend 
as well for his burial as his birth, and say he died 
in 1372, and was buried at the Convent of the 
Williamites at Liege ; hni others affirm he was 
buried in this our town.^* 

Besides a variety of MS. copies (all more or 
less altered by the copyists), the versions and 
editions of Mandeville’s book are numerous, and 
very unequal in execution. Some of the early 
editions are excessively inaccurate, mutilated in 
one chapter, and filled up in the other with matter 
which the traveller never wrote or dreamed of. 
It should seem that, being intended for popular 
books (and in those ages no books were more 
popidar), the printers thought they could not too 
much fill them with the marvellous. Yet it must 
be confessed that Sir John had himself a passion 
for the monstrous and supernatural, and a strong 
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faith for the incredible, according to the temper 
and taste of his times ; or, at least, that no MS. 
copy of his Travels has hitherto been discovered 
which does not contain much matter which is 
utterly fabulous, and which must either have been 
picked up on mere hearsay, or taken upon trust, 
out of that common stock which had been accumu- 
lating ever since the d%s of Homer. Of Mande- 
ville’s zoology, as of that of otlier travellers of the 
dark ages, it may safely be said that it hardly con- 
tains a monster that is not to be found in Pliny. 
Sir John only put into a compact shape, and gave 
universal currency to, a system or series of natural 
history tales which had obtained credit among the 
ancient and literate liftmans, and tlic memory of 
which had almost perished in the illiterate ages 
which immediately preceded as well jis followed 
the destruction of the empire. That these tales, 
kept alive by or^l tradition, were floating about the 
shores of tlie Mediterranean, and in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Asia Minor, seems to be sutflciently 
])rovcd by the fa(!t that these Ccirly travellers of 
ditterent nations, who lived iii diflerent ages, or 
who had no communication with each other, or 
knowledge of one another’s manuscripts, tell many 
of the said stories with scarcely any variation. 
Tims we find in Carpini, Ilubrmjuis, Marco Polo, 
and Odcrico da Pordenone, much that is told by 
Sir John Mandeville. 

The INIS, ill the Cottonian Library, in the British 
Museum, to which we have referred, and witli 
w liicli we are well acquainted through the medium 
of a modern printed book (of which more may be 
said hereafter), is in good, plain English, bating 
the ob.iolctc aiul varying orlhogi ay.liy. In the 
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Library of the British Museum**^ there is also a 
MS. of the Travels in Trench, a rare atul most 
curious relic, which, in all probability, was written 
by some monkish copyist while Mandeville was yet 
living:. The text ditters, here and there, in mean- 
ing:, from the Cottonian English MS., but not, as 
far as we have examined, in any very material 
points or circumstances. It is abundantly illumi- 
nated, or, as we now say, illustrated y with dra wr- 
ings, coloured and gilded ; and the ingenious, and 
ingenuous and confiding, limner, being most alive 
to the traveller’s most marvellous and least credible 
stories, has exhausted his skill in portraying the 
monsters of earth, air, fire, and w^ater, described in 
the text. As we turn over the thick, time-brow ned, 
truly venerable vellum pages, we find ourselves in 
a menagerie of the most startling and portentous 
kind — in a universe of wonders— in the midst of a 
thickening and still thickening congeries of mon- 
sters. Here sprawls a Caliban sort of Ethiopian ; 
he is lying on his back under a scorching sun ; he 
has only one leg, and that is up in the air ; but 
the foot of that leg is so long and so broad, that it 
serves to shade both body and head from the burn- 
ing rays of the luminary of day, as the capacious 
talipot leaf shadows the Cingalese or native of 
Ceylon. And, according to Mandeville, there is a 
whole nation who have only one leg with a parasol 
foot to it, and “ who yet be right nimble, and fast 
to go, by leaping and hopping with the one leg.” 
Here are men and women with the heads of dogs, 
though well-favoured and proportioned in other 
respects. They are but specimens of a whole 


♦ llarlelan Collection, 
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nation or race of dog-hoaded people, who are de- 
scribed by our modern Ulysses, and who be right 
fierce, and talk not as other men, but bark as 
dogs.’* And these Cynamolgi, or dog-headed men, 
are worshipping an idol in the shape of a non- 
descript animal, which looks like a cross between 
a ram and a spotted coach-dog. Here we have 
women of only one breast, and of fierce and martial 
aspect ; these be the Amazons who, if they be of 
gentle blood, cut away the left breast that they 
may bear the sliield, and, if they be of plebeian 
blood, cut away the right breast that tliey may the 
better shoot with the bow and arrow. Here arc 
marvellously little men and women with faces 
somewhat resembling monkeys: these be of the 
Pigmy nation, who .scantly measure three spans, 
who marry when six months old, and who die of 
old age at eight years ; and these small men be the 
best workmen in silk and cotton, in all manner of 
ways, that be in the world ; and they till no land, 
and despise big men as we them. And here are 
depicted marvellously big men, as tall as trees : 
and these be of the Giants who live in an island of 
the ocean, and stand thirty feet high without shoes ; 
and beyond this there is another island where the 
Giants be forty or fifty feet (some do say forty or 
fifty cubits) in altitude; and these Giants be all 
cannibals, of m€'asurelcs.s voracity and fierceness. 
And here our limner gives us a group composed of 
one or two of these giants, a ship, and ship’s crew ; 
and the giants have taken up the ship between 
their smaller fingers, and are popping the poor 
sailors into their mouth to eat them, after the 
fashion of that truculent giant, who sang in the 
hearing of that illustrious giant-killer, Jack, 
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“ Fi, Fol Fum ! 

I smell the blood of an Englishman !” 

Here our monastic artist gives us a man with a 
perfectly flat face, and here a man and woman with 
projecting lijfs, but without any noses : for the text 
(making flatter the noses of some of the African 
tribes) saith that there is a nation without any 
visible nose. Here again we have the lively effi- 
gies of a man with a projecting upper lip, which 
looks like the truncated trunk of an elephant, 
covering and totally concealing mouth, chin, and 
neck. Here are men and women without any head 
at all, but with eyes in their chests, and gasping, 
senii-lunar mouths in the front of their bellies. 
Here again be folk that are neither men nor women, 
but each in Iiimself-herself a mixture of both sexes 
— veritable hermaphrodites. And here our artist 
gives ns a picture of men that “ have beards, as it 
were cats’ tails.” He paints us green-faced people 
and blue-faced people; but that which surpassed 
his art was to give the transition stage of a people, 
described by his author, who change from red to 
black. As we pass from the human form divine 
to the brute creation we find our limner or author 
still more creative or inventive. The hippopotamus 
is turned into a centaur and cannibal ; for, — “ in 
the kingdom of Bactria be ypotaims that dwell 
sometimes on land and sometimes in water, and are 
lialf man and half horse, and do feed on men when 
they can get them.” The fabulous griffin is de- 
picted and described iiL fearful colours, for — “ In 
this land (Bactria) are many griffins, more than in 
other places; and some say they have the body 
before as an eagle and behind as a lion ; and it is 
true, for they are made so : but the griffin hath a 
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body bigger than eight lions and stronger than a 
iiundretl eagles, for certainly he will bear to his 
nest dying, a horse and a man upon his back.” 

Elephants, crocodiles, dragons, and serpents 
assume the most portentous magnitude and alarming 
ferocity. There are serpents of the sea which 
annually sail from Ethiopia to India, and which 
might rival the greatest sea-serpent ever seen by 
Yankee skipper, or described by Yankee editor. 
Ivay, ill one of Mandcville’s Indian isles the very 
snails “ be so great that many men may lodge in 
one of their shells as they might do in a little 
house.” Surely the monkish artist must have 
shuddered at some of his own delineations, and the 
novices of his convent must have been haunted by 
them ill their sleep. 

All these designs of the limner of the fonrtoenth 
century are dropi^ed into the text, like wood-blocks 
ill our modern books ; and they stand in the midst, 
or at tlie beginning or the closing of Mandeville’s 
descriptions. 

In the continental libraries there are other MS. 
copies of the travels quite as curious as this, and 
with designs or illuminations equally startling. 

Upon the happy introduction of the art of print- 
ing, when sejirch was made for such books as would 
sell the best by pleasing the greatest number of 
people, attention was soon turned to onr Ulysses 
llritanuicus. Perhaps the first printed edition was 
that of Pietro di Cornero, Milan, 1480, in 4io., 
entitled, ‘ Tractato dellc piu maravigliose cose e 
piu notabili che si trovano in le parte del IMondo 
vedute del Cavaler Johaimc da Mandavilla’ [Trea- 
tise of tlie most marvellous things anti the most 
notable that are found in the parts of the worhl 
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seen by the knight J. M.]. A very curious edition 
was published at Venice in 1505. It is in the 
Venetian dialect, and was at one time very popular 
among the countrymen of Marco Polo or Marco 
IMilione. In its very full title-page Mandeville is 
designated as ‘‘that most strenuous knight” {stre- 
nuissimo cavaler) “ Knight of the Golden Spur ” 
(ii Spet'on (V Oro)^ and native of the city of St. 
Alban’s. A German translation by Otto von 
Demeringen printed in 1483. Another Ger- 
man edition, with strange wood-cuts, was published 
at Strasburg in 1507. The first English edition 
was printed by Wynkin de Worde, the pupil and 
successor of Caxton, at Westminster, in 1499. 
This was a small 8vo. volume, and bore on its 
title-page, “ A lytel Treatise or Book, named John 
Mandevyll, Knight, born in England, in the town 
of Saynt Albone, and speaketh of the wayss of the 
Holy Londe towanls Jherusalem, and of Marvyles 
of Ynde au<l other dy verse countries.” Though at 
one time i?i everybody's hands, this is now become 
an excosively rare book. We have never seen a 
copy of it. The oldest English printed book of the 
Travels we have found in the Library of the 
Ibitisli Museum, is a small, much abridged, black- 
letter, bearing date 1589 : it is enriched with wood- 
cuts, the designs of which bear some resemblance 
to the illuminations in the ancient M8., and are 
quite as quaint and horrible as those. There is a 
later English edition bearing the date of 1620, and 
traces are to be found of several other editions in 
the catalogues of old libraries. The French trans- 
lation, wliich wfis printed at Lyons by Barnabe 
Chaussart, and which was several times reprinted 
in France, has no date; but it probably api)eared 
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early in the sixteenth century. The marvellous 
book was printed in Spain almast as soon as the 
Spaniards became acquainted with the use of type. 
In the Library of the British Museum there is a 
very curious edition, in folio, with rude wood-cuts, 
which was published at Alcala de Henares in 1547. 
In all these books applause is bestowed upon the 
enterprise, valour, and veracity of ilie English 
knight. The best English edition — faidty as it is — 
is that of London, 1725, 8vo. The editor tells us 
that he printed from the old Cottonian MS., col- 
lating it with seven other MSS., some nearly 
as old as the author^s time, and with the early 
printed editions. For our extracts we have chiefly 
used, and shall continue to use, this last edition, 
only modernizing the orthography — by which simple 
and allowable process Mandevillo’s language, as 
the reader will have seen, becomes perfectly intel- 
ligible. 

It is, indeed, indisputable, that in most of these 
editions “ the author has been grievously misused, 
particularly in tlie orthography of tlic names of 
places.” * It may also be safely assumed that, in 
tlie old MS. copie.s, some of the most startling 
and absurd parts of the work are interpolations, 
monkish ornaments and exaggerations, introduced 
by the copyists, in the manner we have described 
in the preceding volume, with relation to the tra- 
vels of others. But, unless some ancient and ori- 
ginal MS. very ditferent from any we possess be 
discovered, we much doubt whether any degree of 
industry and ingenuity in an editor couhi do for 
our knight of Saint Alban’s what Mr. Marsden did 
for the Venetian merchant Marco Polo. Sir John’s 
* Retrospective Review. 
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matter and manner are far more confused than 
honest Marco's; and his credulity seems eveiy- 
where far greater. Judging, as we must, only 
from such copies of his work and such materials 
as are in our possession, we should say that his 
taste was decidedly hyperbolical, that it was his 
practice to borrow from all manner of sources, and 
that lie introduced into his relations — which are 
far indeed from bearing throughout the narrative 
form — many current tales of knight-errantry, mi- 
raculous legends, monsters, giants, and devils, 
because they were current in diTreront parts of the 
world, and he himself believed in them. Wo doubt 
whether any skill, labour, and ingenuity could 
identify with places existing or destroyed, the towns 
and cities which are set down in such strange and 
varying orthography in the IMSS. and old editions, 
or satisfactorily explain his course of travel from 
country to country* What can be shown is — that 
all his accounts are not fabulous, or borrowed, and 
that his book where most fabulous is exceedingly 
amusing, and at the same time instructive as to 
the state of geogi’apliical knowledge, and the nature 
and amount of credulity, in the Middle Ages. There 
remains, too, the interest attaching to it as one of 
the earliest specimens of English prose ; and, upon 
the whole matter, we can concur heartily with the 
writer who has preceded us in the attempt to 
brighten the fame of JMandeville by making his 
countrymen better acquainted with his travels. 

The literature of the middle ages has scarcely a more 
entertaining and interesting subject ; and to an English- 
man it is doubly valuable, as establishing the title of his 
country to claim as its own the first example of the libe- 
ral and independent gentleman, travelling over the w orld 
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4i»mtore»ie4 ptur^ knowledge ; unsullied in 
hit reputation ; honoured and respected wherever, her went 
for hit talontt and. personal. acconiplishmentt.”'" 

No reasonable doubt can now be entertained 
that he remained for a long space of time with the 
liberal*minded Soudan or Sultan of Egypt, who 
watt matter of all Syria, and kept his court at 
Damascus^ Among other thinga lie relates of that 
Mabommedan X^rince is what here follows : — 

And therefore shall I tell you what the Soudan told 
tne upon a. day, in his chamber. He let voiden out of his 
chamber all manner of men, lords and others ; for lie 
would speak with me in counsel. And there he asked 
me, how the Christian men governed themselves in our 
country. And I said, * Right well, thanked be God !* 
And he said, ‘ Truly nay, for ye Christian men know 
not how truly to serve Go<l. Ve should give cnsample 
to the lewd people to do well, and ye give them cnsamplo 
to do evil, For the Commons, upon Festival days, when 
they should go to church to serve God, then go they to 
Taverns, and be there in gluttony all the day and all 
night, and cat and drink, as beasts that have rlo reason, 
and wis not when they have had enow. And also Chris- 
tian men enforce them to fight, in all manners that they 
may, —for to fight, and for to deceive one another. And , 
therewithal, they be so proud that they know not how 
to be clothed ; now long, now' short, now straight, now 
large, now sworded, now daggered, and in all manner of 
guises. They should be simple, meek, and true, and 
full of alms-deeds, as Jbsu was in whom they trow : hut 
they be all the contrary, und ever inclined to the devil 
and to do evil. And they be so covetous, that for a 
little silver, they sell their daughters, their sisters, and 
their own wives, to put them to lechery. And one 
withdi'aweth the wife of another, and none of them hold 
faith to one another, but they deibul the Law that Jesus 
Christ betook them to keep for thoir salvation. And 
♦ Retrospect. Rev 
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thus, for their sins, they lost all this land that we now* 

hold.* And I asked him how ho knew the 

state of Christian men ? And he answefed, (hat he knew 
all the state of the commons also, by his messengers 
that he sent to all lands, in manner as they were mer- 
chants in precious stones, or of cloths of gold and of other 
tilings, for to know the manner of every country amongst 
Christian men. And then he called in all the Lords 
that he made void first out of his chamber ; and there ho 
showed me lour, that were great Lords in their country^ 
that told me of rny country, and of many other Christian 
countries, as well as if they had been of tlic same coun- 
try ; and they spake French right well, and the Soudan 
also, whereof I had great marvel. Alas! that it is great 
siauder to our faith and to our law, when folk that bo 
w ithout true law should reprove us and remember us of 

our sins ! And truly they say sooth. For the 

Snrncem be good and faithfnL For they keep entirely 
the commandment of their Holy Book, Alcoran.** 

Then follotvs onr traveller's quaint account of 
the giver of the Koran, the Prophet Mahomet : — 

“ And ye shall understand that Mahomet was born in 
Arabic, that w^as first a ])oor knave that kept camels, that 
went w'ith merchants for merchandize ; and it so befel 
that he went with the merchunts into Egypt. And, in 
tlic deserts of Arabic, be weait into a chapel, where a 
hermit dwelt. And when he w'ent into the chapel, that 
was but a little and a low thing, and had but a little door 
and a low, tlien the entrance began to wax so great and 
so large, and so high, as though it had been of a great 
minster, or the gate of a palace. And this was the first 
mimele, the Saracens say, that Maliomct did in his youth. 
After began he for to wax wise and rich j and lie was u 
great astronomer,’* 

The follo^Ying is MmKleville’.s account of the 
motives which induced Mahomet to interdict the 
use of wine. A story very like it is still current 
in tile East ; — 

VOL. II. D 
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And dso Mahomet loved well a good Hermit that 
dwelled in the desert a mile from Mount Sinai, in the 
way that men gt> from Arable towards Chaldee and to- 
wards Inde, one day’s joumey from the Sea, where the 
merchants of Venice come often for merchandize. And 
80 often went Mahomet to this Eremite, that all his 
men were wroth : for he would gladly hear this Hermit 
preach, and make his men wake all night: and therefore 
his men thought to put the Eremite to death ; and it so 
befel upon a night, that Mahomet was drunken of good 
w ine, and he fell asleep ; and his men took Mahomet’s 
sword out of his sheath, w'hile he slept, and therewith 
they slew this Hermit, and put his sword, all bloody, in 
his sheath again. And at morrow, when he found the 
gootl Hermit dead, he was full sorry and wroth, and 
w'ould have put his men to death ; and tliey all, with one 
accord, said that he himself had slain him, when he was 
drunken, and showed him his ow n sw ord all bloody ; and 
he trow ed that they had said truth. And then ho cursed 
w‘ine, and all those that drink it. And thoruforo Saracens 
that be devout drink no wine : hut soma drink it privily,'' 

Iso doubt our English Ulysses had heard this 
tale from some wandering Arab while travelling 
with a caravan across the deserts. Not many years 
ago we ourselves heard its counter-pfirt in the great 
Khan, Caravanserai, or Inn of Magnesia, in "Asia 
Minor, from a long-beardod Turk, who, after gently 
reproving us for drinking the forbidden drink, ear- 
nestly asked us for some strong waters — some rum 
or brandy ! 

In the passage we shall next extract Sir John 
describes the birth-place of the Saviour, and how 
it was that roses came into the world. 

From Ebron men go to Bethlehem, in half a day, 
for it is hut five leagues, and it is a full, fair w’ay, by 
]dains and woods full delectable. Bethlehem is a little 
city, long and narrow and well walled, and on each side 
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enclosed mih good ditches. And towai'ds the east end 
of the city, is a full fair Church, and a gracious ; and it 
hath many towers, pinnacles and corners, full strong, and 
curiously made : and within that Church be forty and 
four pillars of marble, great and fair. And between the 
City and the Church is the Field Floridus, that is to say 
the* Field Flowering : Forasmuch as a fair maiden w'as 
blamed with wrong, and slandered that she bad done for- 
nication, for which cause she was doomed to the death, 
and to be burned in that field, to the which she was led. 
And as the fire began to burn about her, she made her 
prayers to our Lord, as she was not guilty of that thing, 
that he would help her, and make it to be known of all 
men, of his merciful grace. And when she had thus 
said she entered into the fire, and anon was the fire 
quenched and out: and the brands that were burning l>c- 
cann^ red rosi^res (rose-trees), and the brands that were 
not kindled became white rosieres, full of white roses. 
And these were the first rosiei’es and roses, botli white 
and red, that ever any man saw. And thus was this 
fair maiden saved by the grace of God, and therefore is 
that field yclept the Field of God’s Flowers ; for it is full 
of roses.” 

Surely this is a pretty, primitive legend, and 
prettily and quaintly told. It is redolent of the 
air of the east and the perfume of the sweetest of 
all flowers. Hafez, whose song was all of the Rose 
and Nightingale, might have sung it in Persian 
verse ; and Dan Chaucer, oujr traveller’s contem- 
porary, might have introduced it into his Canter- 
bury ’J ales, or have made another “ Rornaunt of 
the Rose,” about it. 

The sullen, awful Dead Sea (or Lake Asphal- 
tites, whose rising w^aters buried the sinful cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and Adama, and Seboyn, 
and Segor), which has marvels enough in its real 
nature, and in the religious traditions connected 

D 2 
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with it, was a very favourite theme with all our 
early travellers in the East, and one upon which 
they bestowed all their credulity or all their powers 
of fancy and exaggeration. They blended the 
terrible denunciations of Scripture with the dark 
classical painting of Virgil, and siiperadded to the 
natural horrors of the place the mephitic deadly 
vapours and ghostly terrors of Avernus.* 

Mandeville’s description of the Dead Sea, how- 
ever marvellous, is sober and correct compared to 
that given by the majority of old travellers. It is 
simply tliis ; — 

The Dead Sea departelh the lands of Palestine and 
of Arable ; and that Sea lasteth from Soiira unto x\rabio. 
The water of that Sea is full hitter and salt ; and if the 
earth were made moist and wot with that water, it would 
never bear fruit. And the earth and the land change 
often its colour. And it casteth out of the water a 
thing that men elepen Asphalt, also great ])icces of the 
greatness of a horse every clay, and from all sides. 
And IVom Jerusalem unto that Sea, is two him d rod fur- 
longs. That Sea is in length five hundred and eighty 
furlongs, and in breadth one hundred and fifty furlongs ;t 
and it is eloped the Dead Sea, for that it runneth not, but 
is ever unmovable, .... But some men clopen that 
Sea the Luke Asphaltidic ; some the Fluv [ River] of 
Devils ; and some the Fluv that is ever stinking. • . , 
And neither man, beast, nor anything that bearcth life, 
may die in that dead sea ; and tliat hath been proved 

* A^neid, book vi, 

f Maiulevi lie’s measurement is here very moderate, and 
IS probably a near approach to the truth. Pliny makes it 
100 English miles long; Diodorus Siculus and Josephus 
i-educe the length considerably, Josephus stating it at 580 
stadcs, which Mancleville has taken as equal to furlongs : hut 
if, as is probable, Josephus used the Greek stadc* of 700 to 
the^ decree, the length he assigns would bo about 5(> miles, 
which is about the truth according to the best authorities. 
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many times, by men that have deserved to be dead, that 
have been cast therein three days or four, and they might 
never die therein ; for itreceivclh nothing within it that 
bearcth life. And no man may drink of the water for 
bitterness. And if a man cast iron therein it will lloat 
above. And if men cast a feather therein it will sink to 
the bottom.** 

This confusion to our notion.s of specific gravity 
proceeds merely from the exaggeration of the phy- 
sical fact that tlie waters of the Dead Sea. charged 
with detritus and volcanic matter in solution, are 
very dense and heavy in tliemselvcs, and conse- 
quently very buoyant to objects thrown into them. 
They aro also excessively bitter, pungent, and in- 
tolerably nauseous ; asphaltum floats on their sur- 
face, and covers the whole extent of the deserted, 
curse-stricken sliorcs, and the awful lake throws 
u]) on the shores j)ieces of petrified w^ood and po- 
rous stones in a calcined state. Except a space of 
arid sand at its northern extremity extending along 
the river Jordan, the Jake is enclosed on all sides 
by huge masses of bare stones and rocky hills, oii 
wJiich nothing will gro\v but a dwarfish faint-co- 
loured shrub, from which a medicinal balsam is 
extracted. The deep but narrow valleys which 
traverse these masses of stone are inclosed by stark, 
lofty luouiitaiiis, and the whole presents a dismal 
and most sombre sight, on which the lightcst- 
licarted traveller cannot gaze without heaviness and 
sadness.^ 

It was impossible that Mandeville should omit a 

For recent descriptions of the Dead Sea the reader may 
be referred to I^ord Nugent's ‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,* 
forming vols. xcviii. and xeix, of this series; to tlic Travels 
of Captains Irby and Mangles ; to J. L. Stephens’s * Inci- 
dents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and tlic Holy 
Land f and to Dr. Kitto's ‘ Palestine,* 
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description of the Dead Sea op Gomorrah apple — 
that fruit so fair without, and so void and foul 
within — wliich had a prescriptive right to insertion 
in every old account of the lake. Nor could one 
so fond of the miraculous fail to mention the tra- 
ditional remains of Lot’s lingering wife. Even 
now the Arabs who dwell in the neighbouring 
country, conduct tlie traveller to a pillar coated 
with asphaltum, which they pretend to be the very 
pillar of salt into which Lot’s wife w^as trans- 
formed. In the course of our own wanderings we 
knew an adventurous and very worthy man — thd 
skipper of a trading-ship — who had seen the pillar, 
who entertained no doubt of its identity, and who 
thought that we — not having seen that — Ijad seen 
nothing. Another erratic Englishman who had 
been on Mount Ararat, not only assured us that he 
had seen from a distance the keel and some of the 
ribs of Noah’s Ark on the top of that mountain, 
but also produced a large copper nail for our ad- 
miration, as a nail which had indisputably been 
taken from tlie remains of the Ark by an Arme- 
nian monk, his host and somewliile guide. A fond 
belief in these things is not yet extinct. We have 
known old sailors, far too honest and veracious to 
attempt to describe what they had never seen, who 
yet believed in nearly every one of tlie stories told 
by the travellers of the Middle Ages, and enter- 
tained few doubts as to the existence, in some un- 
frequented parts of the w'orld, of giants, pigmies, 
hermaphrodites, and all manner of monsters. That 
these stories, wdien first promulgated, should have 
taken a strong hold of the imagination is not sur- 
prising, but that the tmditions of them should have 
lasted for so many ages, and have undergone so 
little change, is at least curious. 
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Of the Dead Sea apples our knight of St. Al- 
bans saith-^ 

** And there beside grow trees that bear full fair 
npples, and lair of colour to behold ; but whoso breaketh 
them or outteth them in twain, he shall find within them 
coals and cinders, in token that by the wrath of God the 
cities and the land were burned and sunk into hell.*’ 

On the subject of Lot’s wife lie is very brief : « — 
Also, at the right side of that Dead Sea, dwelleth 
yet the wife of Lot, in likeness of a salt stone ; for that 
she looked htdiind her when the cities sunk into hell.” 

In speaking of the country nigh unto Hebron,” 
Sir John saith — 

And there is a tree of oak that the Saracens clepen 
Dirpe^ that is of Abraham's time, llio which Christian 
men clepen the dry-tree. And they say that it hath 
been there since the beginning of the world, and was 
sometime green, and bare leaves unto the time that our 
Lord died on the cross ; and then it dried, and so did all 
the trees that were then in the world. And some say 
that thcie be hero prophecies, that a lord, a prince of 
the west side of the world, shall w in the Land of Pro- 
myssion [Promise], that is the Holy Land, with help of 
Christian men ; and he shall do sing a mass under that 
dry tree, and then the tree shall waxen green and !)car 
both fruit and leaves ; and through that miracle many 
Saracens and Jews shall be turned to Christian faith. 
And, therefore, they do trreat w'orship thereto, and 
keepen it lull busily [carefully]. And albtut, so that it 
be dry, nathless it beareth great virtue ; for certes lie 
that hath a little thereof upon him, it relieves him of the 
falling sickness ; and his horse shall not bo foundered: 
and many other virtues it hath, wherefore men hold it 
full precious.” 

This legend and prophecy endeared Sir John 
and Ids book to bis devout contemporaries and 
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successors in all parts of Christendom ; for they 
still grieved for the loss of Jerusalem, and tlie 
overthrow of the kingdom the Crusaders had esta- 
blished in the Holy Land, as for one of the great- 
est of calamities. 

Mandeville’s descriptions of Jerusalem and of 
other places in the Holy Land — the devout long- 
ing to see which had first tempted him to leave his 
own country — are in general sober and rational 
enough. When he gets into remoter parts of the 
world his sobriety seems to leave him, or to keep 
him less constant company. Tlieu it is that lie 
fills his pages with monsters out of Pliny, miracles 
out of legends, and stories out of old romances. 
It should, however, be noted, that generally — 
though not always — when he is about to tell the 
most improbable of his stories, ho prefaces them 
with, They sayen,*^ ‘‘Men sayen,'’ Folk tell, 
but I have not seen these things mysel,^* tfec. His 
falsities or errors arc in good part occasioned by 
Ills following other authors, at that time m^counted 
true : his fault is, that he never names his authors 
or makes any allusion to the books from which he 
is transcribing. This evil practice was almost 
universal among WTiters of his times, and it is but 
too prevalent in our own ; the difference being 
that in the Middle Ages the most respectable men 
did not eschew it, while now it is adopted only by 
the meanest and most disreputable of literary 
pirates. 

The following story has been traced to that 
celebrated romance of the Middle Ages, The His- 
tory of Melusine, by John of Arras, who very 
probably borrowed the incidents from an earlier 
writer, as Mandeville borrowed from him : — 
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From Trapazond, ** * saith Sir John, ** men go 
through little Ermonie.f And in that country is an 
old castle that stands upon a rock, the which is clcjied 
tlie Castle of the Sjiarrow-IIawk, that is beyond the 
city of Lazayp, beside the town of Pharsippa, that 
bclongeth to the lordship of Cnik, that is a good 
lord and a good Christian man; where men find a 
sparrow-hawk upon a percli, right fair and right well 
mad(^, and a fair ladie of faireo that keepeth it. And 
who that will wake that sparrow’-havvk seven days and 
seven nights, or, as some men say, only three davs and 
three nights, without company and without sleep, that lair 
ladie shall give him, when he hath done, the first wish 
that he will wish of earthly things: and that hath been 
proved oftentimes. And one time it befcl that a king 
of Ermonie, that was a w orthy knight and doughty man, 
and a noble prince, woke that hawk, and at the end of 
seven days and seven nights the ludie came to him, and 
bade him wdsh ; for he had well deserved. And he 
answered, that he was great lord enow, and well in 

E eace, and had enow of worldly riches ; and therefore 
c would wdsh none other thing l)ut the love of that fair 
ladie . . • . And she answered him, that he knew' not 
what he asked ; and said, that ho was a fool to desire 
that which ho might not have; for, she said, that he 
should not ask but earthly things, and that she was none 
earthly thing, but a gho.stly thing. And the king said 
l\o would then ask no other thing. And the ladie made 
answer, ‘ Since I may not withdraw yon from your lewd 
courage, I shall give you, without wishing, and to all 
them that shall come after you, sir king 1 -yo shall have 
wars without peace, and alw'ays to the ninth degree yc 
shall bo in subjection of your enemies; and yc shall be 
needy of all goods ! * And ever since that lime neither 
the king of Ermonie nor the country hath been in peace ; 
nor have they hud goods, but have been alway under 
tiibute of the Saracens. 

“ The sou of a poor man woke that haw k, and wished 

* Trebizond. f The Ecsscr Armenia. 

V 3 
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that ho might prosper well, and be happy in merchan- 
dize. And the ladie granted it : and he became the most 
rich and most famous merchant that might bo on sea or 
on earth ; and lie waxen so rich that he knew not the 
thousandth part of that he had : and he was wber in 
wishing than the king.” 

However little the Sparrow-Hawk, and the fliir 
Ladie that was none earthly thing, but a ghastly 
tiling,” may have had to do with it, it is matter of 
history tliat the Christian Kings of Armenia, from 
the first incursions of tlie J\roliammedauized Arabs, 
Syrians and Persians in the ninth century, down to 
the utter subversion of their throne in the thirteenth, 
were involved in constant trouble, misfortune, and 
woe. 

It w'as an article of belief throughout Christen- 
dom in these ages tliat the Terrestrial Paradise 
existed in some part of the Kastern world, un- 
changed by the convulsions and revolutions of 
nature, unsullied by the sins of mankind, unaltered 
since the innocent and blissful time when our first 
parents dwelt there, and talked face to face with 
the Creator in the garden. Here, according to 
some of the legends, the Phoenix had birth and a 
constant re.sidence. Centuries before the age of 
IMandeville some visions of this “ bright, parti- 
cular^’ spot, illuminated the fancy of our Anglo- 
Saxon poets. 

“ Oft have I heard that castw’ard, far from hence, 

The noblest land that song may tell of, lies. 

Beauteous, in sooth, that lantl beneath the sky 
Spreads its green w ooillands : there, nor rain nor snow, 
Nor the frost's fetters, nor the blast of fire, 

Nor hail swift falling, nor the hoary rime, 

Nor the sun’s parching heat, nor winter’s cold, 
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May aught intrude ; but firm amid the wave, 

Still clad in verdure, stands that blessed realm.” 

The passage quoted is freely rendered from an 
old Anglo-Saxon paraplirase of the ‘ Phceni.x/ a 
Latin poem attributed by some to Lactantius, the 
celebrated Latin father, who flourislied at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. The original poem 
begins, 

Est locus in primo lelix Oriunte reniotus." 

It was the iT^-thiopia of Homer and Herodotus, 
the happy llyperbora^an region of Virgil ; but, 
unlike these paradises of heathenassc, it was unin- 
habited of men ; nor might mortal man enter 
tlierein until the jMilleunium of the Saints, Some 
of the old missionary travellers, however, pretended 
that they had had a far off glimpse — a Pisgah 
view,”— of the spot, and of the four great rivers 
wliich, according to an early and imaltera])le Chris- 
tian tradition, flowed thence, to fertilize the four 
corners of the earth. Our Knight of St. Albaifs is 
more modest and reverential. 

** Of Paradivse,” salth Sir John, nc can not I speak 

a erly ; for I was not there. It is far beyond ; and that 
liiikotli me : and also I was not worthy. But what 
I have heard say of wise men beyond, I shall tell you 
with good will. Paradise Tcrreslre, as wise men .«ay, 
is the highest jilacc of earth, that is, in all the world ; 
and it is so high that it toucheth nigh to the circle of the 
moon . , . . For it is so high that the flood of Noah 
ne might not come to it ; albeit it did cover all the earth 
of the w'orld, all about, and abovcu and beneathen, save 
Paradise alone. And this Paradise is enclosed all about 
with a wall, and men wis not whereof it is; for the 

^ ,Tohn Josias Conybearo, * Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon 
FoeUy,* 
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walls be covcre<l all over with moss, as it secmetli. And 
it scemetlx not that the wall is stone of nature. Axi<l 
that wall slrctchetli from the south to the north, aud it 
hath not but one entry, that is closed with fire burning ; 
so that no man that is mortal ne dare not enter.” 

So Milton, when he conducts Adam and Iwe 
to the gate, and to the unknown regions beyond 
the gate. 

“ . . . . High in front advanc'd 
The brandished sword of God before them blaz’d, 
Fierce as a comet ; which with torrid heat, 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
llegan to parch that tompVatc cliinc ; whereat 
In eillu r hand the hast’ning angel caugiit 
Our ling’ring parents, and to th’ eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the clitf as last 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd. 

They, looking back, all th’ custeni side belu Ul 
Of faradi.se, so late their happy seat, 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
Witli dreadful faces throng’d, and fiery arms.” 

jJlaiidyville did not forget tlie four rivor.s. 
And in the most high place of Paradie,” ho 
saith, even in the middle place, is a well that 
casteth out the Four Floods, that run by divers 
lands.” 

Travelling through ‘‘ Ermonie,” or ArmcJiia, Sir 
John sees Mount Ararat, but does not ascend it. 

Know yc that there is another great hill that men 
clopcn Ararathc; but the Jews elepen it Tuneez; 
whereon Noah’s ship rested ; and it is yet upon that 
mountain, and men may sec it afar off in clear weather : 
and that mountain is seven miles hi(jh. And some men 
do say that they have seen and touched the shij>, and put 
their fingci'S in tlm parts where the fiend went out when 
that Noah said BnmUcite. Ilut they that sayen such 
words sayen their will ; for a man may not go up the 
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mountain (for prcat plenty of snow tliat is always on that 
nioimtttin) neither summer ne winter ; so that no mau 
may go up there, ne never man did since the lime of 
Noah, save a monk, that, by the grace of God, brought 
one of the planks down, that is in the Minster at the foot 
of the mountain/* 

This, loo, c.ompaml with other early accounts 
of JMomit Ararat, is sober and modest. Wo must, 
of course, deduct largely from Sir John’s elevation 
of fivven miles* The real height of that remarkable 
volcanic mountain has been settled by Parrot, a re- 
cent Russian traveller, who succeeded in making 
the ascent, at 17,260 English feet above the level 
of the sea. Thus it is 6389 feet higlier tlian ^Etnu, 
4792 feet higlier than tlie*voleanic peak of Tcne- 
ritfe, and exceeds by lo28 feet !Mont Blanc, tlie 
point of greatest elevation in Europe. It does not, 
liowever, ascend to this great height from its base, 
the broad, flat, table-land of Armenia, on wldcli it 
stands, being from .5000 to 7000 feet above tlic 
level of the sea. It has two conical peaks, far 
apart from each other, the loftier one ri>ing far 
above the limit of eternal snow. When seen from 
afltr and in certain positions, the summit has a 
striking resemblance to a .^Iiip. Tlie whole cuunli y 
round was and is full of traditionary stories about 
Noah’s Ark and the Flood. The Christian Aimc- 
niaiis call Ararat the Mountain of the Ai k ; the 
Moliaminedaii Persians the Mountain of Noalj. At 
Erivan they pretend to show tlie spot where Noah 
first planted the vine. In a oluirch the Armenian 
monks still show a cross, w hicli, they alflrm, W'us 
made, many centuries ago, out of a plank of the 
Ark, The lioly brother who secured that incsii- 
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inable treasure, when nearly exhausted in his effort, 
was aided by an angel.* 

Sir John and some of his fellows” go through 
the Valley Perilous, in spite of the devil. 

Deep the gulf that hides the dead ; 

Long and dark the way they tread.*’ f 

lie has nearly a whole chapter about the valley, 
which he enriches with new terrors, and renders 
far more awful than fi iar Odorieo da Pordenone 
Ijatl left it. 'Jdie chapter is headed — Of the 
Devil’s Head in the Valley I’erilous, and of tlie 
Customs of Polk in divers Isles that be about, in 
tlie Lordsliip of Prester John.” The chapter opens 
geographically : but it would be a desperate exer- 
cise of the intellect to adjust, or to attempt to ex- 
plain, liis geography. 

** By side the isle of Mestoruk, upoji tho loft side, 
nigh to the river of Pinson, is a iiiurvcllous thing. There 
is a vale between tlio inoimtaiiis that dureth nigh to four 
miles, and some call it the Vale Enchanted, and some 
eall it the Vale of I)('vils, and some call it the Vale 
Perilous. In this vale hear men often time great tem- 
pc.sts and 'thunders, and great murmurs and noises, all 
(lays and nights ; and great noise, a.s it were sound of 
tabors, and of nakeres, and trumpets, as though it were 
a great least. Tliis vale is full of devils, and bath been 
alway; and men say that it is one of the cntri<‘s of 
Hell. 

“ In that valley is great plenty of gold and silver; 
wherefore many misbelieving men, and many Christian 
men also, gone in often time for to have of the treasure 

♦ S(^e Penny Cyclopcedia, art, • Ararat.’ 

t John Josias Conybeare, * Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry.' 
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tliat there if?; but few come out again, for they be all 
anon strangled of devils. 

And, in mid place of the valley, under a rock, is 
the head and the visage of a devil, bodily, full horrid, 
and dreadtul to see; and it showoth not but the head 
to the shoulders. But there is no man in' the world, 
Christian man ne other, but that he w^ould b(? adread 
for to behold it, and that it would seem to liiin to die for 
dread ; so is it hideous for to behold. Tor ho boholdoth 
every man so shar[)ly, with dreadful eyes, that be ever- 
more moving and sparkling as lire, and chaiigeth and 
stirrctli so often, in divers manner, with so horrible 
countenance, that no man dare not nigh iow'ards him. 
And from him cometh out smoke and stink and lire, and 
so much abomination that no man may then endure. 

But the (joO(l Christian men that be stable in the 
faith enter well without }KTil. For they will first slirivo 
them and mark them with the token of the Holy Cross; 
so that the fiends nc have no power over them. But, 
albeit, that they may bo without peril, yet, iiatheless, be 
they not without dread, when that they see the devils 
visibly and bodily nil about them, tliut make lull many 
jissaults and menaces in air and in earth, and aghast them 
with strokes of thunder blasts and tempests. And the 
more dread is that God will take vengeance then, if that 
man have misdone against his will. And ye shall un- 
derstand that when my fellows and I were in that val- 
ley, W'C were in great thought whether that w’o durst put 
our bodies in adventure to go on or no in the protection 
of God. Ami some of our fellows agreed to enter, and 
some not. there were w'itli us two worthy men, 
friars Minorite, that were of Lombardy, that said that, 
if any man of us would enter, they would go in w ith us. 
And w hen they had said so, upon the gracious trust of 
(iod and of them, we did sing mass, and made every 
man to be shriven and housellcd ; and then we did enter, 
fourteen of us. But, at our going out, we were but nine ; 
and, also, we wist never whether our fellows wore lost, 
or else turned again for dread ; but we never saw' thenj 
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after ; and they were, tico men of Greece and three of 
Spain. And our other fellows that would not go in with 
us, they w'ont by another coste [side] to bo before us, and 
so they w'ore. 

And thus we passed the Perilous Valley, and found 
therein gold and silver, and precious stones, and rich 
jewels in great plenty, both here and there, as us 
seemed ; but whether that it was as seemed, I wot not : 
for I touched none, because that the devils be so subtle 
to make a thing seem otherwise; than it is, for to deceive 
juankind ; and therefore I touched none ; and, also, that 
I would not be put out of my devotion : for I was more 
devout than ever I was before or after, and all for the 
dread of fiends, that I saw in divers figures ; and also for 
the great multitude of dead bodies that I saw there lying 
by the way, by all the valley, as though there had been 
a battle between two kings, and the mightiest of the 
(ionntry, and that the greater part had boon discomfited 
and slain. And I trow that scarcely should any country 
have so miu h people within it as lay slain in that valley, 
as ns bethought ; the which was an hideous sight to see. 
And ] marvelled much that there were so many, and 
the bodies all whole, without rotting. Put I trow that 
fiends made them seem to he so whole without rotting: 
for it. might not be in mine avys [in my opinion] that so 
many should have entered so newly, ne m) many newly 
slain without stinking and rotting. And many of them 
were in the habit of Christian men ; hut. 1 trow well 
that they were of such as went in for covetousness of the 
treasure, an<l had overmuch feebleness of faith, so that 
their hearts might not endure in their hcliSf for dread. 
And therefore were wc the more devout a great deal ; 
and yet we M'crc cast down and beaten down many times 
to the hard earth by winds, and thunders, and tempest : 
but evermore God of his grace helped us, and so wo 
passed that perilous valley without peril and without 
encumbrance. Thanked be Almighty God/^ 

This is a fine specimen of the thoroughly ro- 
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ruantic of travel ! Like the good monk of Torde- 
none, our Knight of Saint Alban’s is made to speak 
as an eye and ear witness. We suspect, however, 
tliat in Mandeville’s own original manuscript there 
%va.s an occasional men sayen,” and that the pro- 
nouns / and we were introduced by the monkish 
copyists in order to make the story more striking, 
and to give it the greater appearance of authenti- 
city. Both the Friar and the Knight have, indeed, 
been sadly misused by their copyists and editors. 
No two MSS. and no two printed editions of Man- 
deville agree at all closely in their accounts of the 
Perilous Valley. Where we see so many discre- 
pancies we may very fairly conjecture that more 
would appear if we could compare even the oldest 
MS. copy with the real original. We do not, 
however, doubt that Mandeville’s own description 
was awful enough. 

It has been already said that, ab origine^ the 
story of the F earful Valley was merely an exag- 
gerated account of the retreat of some desperate 
band of robbers ; and that a similar narrative is 
part of the staple of the professional, itinerant 
story-tellers of the East. Without going too long 
in pursuit of a dark shadow, or without attempting 
to fix the positive origin of the story, I may jwint 
out a few of the elements or materials out of which 
it may have been composed. 

The lofty mountains of Asia Minor, as well as 
the more stupendous ranges of tho Ilindu-Kusb, 
have, apparently from the remotc?st times, given 
shelter to hordes of fierce robbers. The long, deep, 
narrow valleys which open from some of these 
mountains are, by nature, awful, and subject to all 
manner of meteorological phenomena. In them 
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tiie thunder peals louder and more frequently than 
elsewhere ; in them the winds sound like thunder. 
Many of them are so profound that the noon-day 
sun merely shines on the upper sides without ever 
reacliing the bottom of the abyss, where, for the 
most part, is some brawling river or mountain-tor- 
rent. Without any extraneous aid, these valleys 
strike awe to the heart. 

A gigantic style of rock-sculpture, rude, but 
terrible, the invention of a people who were ancient 
when the Greeks were modern, and in their very 
infancy as a nation, appears at one time to have 
prevailed throughout the length and breadth of 
Asia. Many specimens of it are still to be found 
among the mountains and mountain- passes of Asia 
Minor. In some places the whole face of a lofty 
and broad rock is covered with figures in the boldest 
of alto-relievo, and that seem starting from the 
mountain’s side, and about to descend upon the 
traveller who is passing beneath. Much more fre- 
quently it is a single figure, of enormous dimensions, 
that stands out from the face of the rock, to threaten 
and frown across the pass or valley. 'rii<?re is a 
stupendous figure of this sort, Ixjtween the ancient 
cities of 8ardes and Magnesia, on the abrupt n)cky 
face which Mount Sipylus presents to the valley of 
the Ilermus. The first time that 1 1 ’ode under tJiat 
stone giant, in the dusk of evening, the effigies 
struck me with an involuntary awe. Jiut there is 
an open champagne country in front of this figure ; 
and a high road, cheerful, though not much fre- 
quented, runs almost close under the statue. The 
effect is therefore less than it would be in another 
situation. But, in tlie same district, 1 was told of 
another grim statue cut on the face of a rock, at 
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the mouth or entrance to a narrow, gloomy pass in 
the mountains, which was so horribly grim, and 
starch, and menacing, that none could pass it with- 
out shuddering, and no man but a brave one could 
pass it at all and get through the dark defile beyond 
it. Tlie Greeks of the little town of Nympho, who 
<lescribed to me this monstrous piece of sculpture, 
seemed to shudder as they spoke of it. 1 was de- 
terred from visiting the spot and judging of the 
figure with mine own eyes, because the Samioto 
pirates, issuing from their mountainous island, near 
the main, were making incursions, in that direction, 
far up the country, plundering and murdering some 
of the Turks, and carrying ofi’ others to be kept for 
ransom. That very forenoon I ha<l found a poor 
old Turk lying murdered in a streamlet, not tar 
from the town. The local tradition was that the 
dismal glen was never free either of robbers or of 
devils ! 

In India there are astounding specimens of this 
rock-sculpture, mixed with what we may call rock- 
architecture. At Mahribalipur a whole mountain 
side lias been cut by the hand of man into fiintastic 
and startling forms. Here towers a huge pagoda, 
of one solid stone, cut out of the rock ; here a huge 
surface juts out from the side of the hill, and from 
this surface projects, in very bold relief, a most 
numerous group of human figures, of colossal 
dimensions, each of them in commanding or me- 
nacing attitude, or with weapons, or other insignia ; 
and here, again, higher up the hill, are immense 
figures of Hindu idols, awfully grotesque— ugly as 
sin, terrible as death. But these stupendous works 
are suri)assed by others about a mile and a half to 
the south of the hill. There are an elephact, full 
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as large as life, and a fierce lion much larger than 
the natural size, both hewn out of one solid stone ; 
and numerous other rocks have been made to em- 
l)ody wild animals, w^arriors, gods, and demons.* 
Some dark valley, with terrific sculpture of thLs 
sort, and occupied by some ferocious band of rob- 
bers, may very well have been the original type of 
the Valley Perilous of our old travellers. Tlie 
monstrous creations of the Hindu mythology, aiul 
the accounts given by native Indians of idols and 
other statues, deluded the ancient Greeks, the com- 
panions or followers of Alexander the Great, and 
led tiiem to describe a.s living things what were 
merely the extravagant works of man.f 

In the ruins of Mahabalipur the works of ima- 
gery and sculpture crowd so thick upon the eye, 
that they may be considenni as liaving suggested or 
favoured the idea of a petrified cityj — another stoc k 
notion with our early travellers, who testify l(^ 
having seen, in Aarious parts of the world, some 
majestic town, with all its inhabitants and every- 
thing in it or about it turned into stone by reason 
of the great wickedness of the people. Tliero is, 
we believe, hardly any story, however extravagant, 
told by these simple and credulous explorers, but 
may be traced to some real thing or circumstance 
— to some monstrous work of art, or some inexpli- 
cable phenomenon of nature — of whicli tliey have 
been informed less by their own senses and actual 
observation, than by the hearsay accounts of figura- 
tive and exaggerative natives. 

Tlie Valley Perilous, like all their other mar- 
vels, became more and more strange, terrible and 

^ Chambers, in Asiatic Kcsearches. 
t See vol. i. p. 19 . X Chambers, in Asiatic Researches. 
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vast, os their travels passed under the hands of suc- 
cessive copyists. Mandeville, as we liave seen, 
sets down tlie length of the valley at less than four 
miles. Friar Odorico, in the account we have 
quoted, sets it down moderately at seve7i or eight 
miles. But, in one of the MSS. followed by Ra- 
inusio, the valley is lengtheiietl to four hundred 
and eighty miles ! This is but one more out of a 
thousand instances of the fidelity with which some 
of the monkish transcribers and earliest printers 
performed their office. 

It is beyond this valley that Sir John places his 

(ireat Isle, where the folk be great giants of 
twenty-eight feet, or of thirty feet long, and eat 
men, as men sayen.’* 

Into that isle dare no man gladly enter ; and if the 
giants SCO a ship and men therein, anon they enter into 
the sea for to take them . . • , And men have seen 
many times those giants take men in the sea out of their 
ships and bring them to land, two in one hand and two 
in another, eating them, going, all raw and all quick.** 

IMandevillc has, certainly, rather more than the 
ordinary quantity of horrible stories about can- 
nibals ami cannibalism ; and his Illuminator or 
Illustrator in the Harleian MS. puts out his 
strength in delineating these horrors. The monk- 
ish artist, besides the giants eating the mariners as 
we would eat shrimps, gives two glorious scenes 
where cannibals are cutting up and carving human 
bodies with infinite glee and gusto. 

Among the pleasanter of his natural history 
stories are, an account of a marvellous tree, the 
fruits of which are turned into birds and eaten by 
the people ; and a description of a glorious river, 
wJiich hath its source, in Paradise, very near the 
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moon, and which floweth not with water, but with 
dazzling gems and most precious stones. 

He correctly relates the method by which the 
people of Egypt have dispensed with incubation. 

And there is a common house in that city [Cairo] 
that is all lull of small furnaces or ovens ; and thither 
bring the women of* that town their eggs of hens, of 
geese, and of ducks, for to be put in those ovens. And 
they that kcoj) that house cover them with heat of horse- 
dung, without hen, goose, or duck, or any other fowl ; 
and at the end of three weeks, or of a month, they come 
again, and take their hatched chickens, and nourish 
them and bring them np : so that all the country is full 
of them. And so men do there both winter and sum- 
mer.’^ 

His account of the splendours of tlie Court of 
the “ Great Kane” (the Grand Khan or Emperor 
of the Mongul Tartars), though somewhat startling 
in its details, is, on tlie whole, recoricileable to 
fact. He gives a tolerably correct account of the 
Suttee or Widow-burning among the Hindus, 
adding some attendant circumstanoes which had 
not been noticed by preceding travellers. Thus, 
lie says that the sacrifice must be volunlary ; that 
no force must be used to drive the w idow to the 
funeral pyre ; but that tlie widow that refuses to 
be burned with the dead body of her husband is 
thenceforward a dishonoured w^oman. 

And if she love more to live with her children than 
for to die with her husband, men hold her for false and 
cursed ; ne she shall never be loved ne trusted of the 
people.*^ 

Immediately after this bit of sober truth we find 
a bold dash of the fabulous and ridiculous. 

In that country [India] the women drink wine, and 
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the men not; and the women shave their beards, and 
the men ?iot* 

* Sir Jolin has a propensity for turning great con- 
tinental countries into islands. Thus lie makes a 
hugeous isle — a good isle and a great kingdom ** 
— of Cathay or China. Yet he is correct in de- 
scribing two peculiar usages of the Chinese?, which 
no European traveller, before him, had taken 
notice of. 

“For the noblesse of that country is to have very long 
nails to the fingers, and to make thorn grow alway to he 
as long as they may. And there be many great men in 
that country that have their nails so long that they 
environ all the hand ; and that is a great noblesse. 

“ And the noblesse of the women is for to have small 
feet and little ; and, thendbre, anon as they be born, 
they let bind their feet so straight that they may not 
grow half as nature would.*' 

In one of his great Isles of the Indian Ocean, 
no alliance, compact, or treaty between man and 
man is said to be binding unless by an interchange 
and libation of blood. 

“ The accord or the alliance is nought worth, nor 
shall it be to the reproof of a man to break the alliance 
and accord unless each have drunk of the blood of the 
other.** 

Now, we learn from recent voyages that tliis 
custom prevails to this day in Borneo ; and that 
especially when a prince or chief adopts n stranger 
into his family or tribe, a vein of each is opened, 
and, while the prince drinks the stranger’s blood, 
the stranger drinks the prince’s. 

Many more instances of his truthfulness, and, 
perhaps, still more of his fabulousness or credulity, 
might easily be quoted ; but enough has been done 
to convey to the reader a tolerably correct notion 
of Sir John de Mandeville and his Travels. 
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But even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
— which were far indeed from being such dark ages 
as it became tlie fashion to consider them in a vain 
and unreflecting period — there were other travellei*s 
besides missionary monks ; and some of the monks 
themselves were impelled to their course of arduous 
adventure by a pure love and enthusiasm for know- 
ledge. “ At this time,” says the judicious Tira- 
boschi, “ the number of travellers was notably 
increased. Some of these distant journeys were 
undertaken to convert the Mohammedans and 
idolators, but others proceedal from the laudable 
curiosity of seeing new and marvellous things, and 
of investigating the laws and order of nature.” ^ 
Andalone del Nero, a Genoese, and one of the 
most celebrated astronomers of his time, travelled 
into the East for the purpose of cultivating the 
science to which he had devoted the greater part 
of his life. He flourished about 1330, and was, in 
all probability, travelling in the East at the same 
time as Sir John Mandeville. Boccaccio, who was 
not only his contemporary, but also his fritmd and 
pupil, says that to penetrate farther in his astro- 
nomical studies he went travelling over almost the 
whole world — cum univermm pede Orhrm suh 
quoctanque horizontc peragrasset,^ The same 
learned and laborious scholar, who is now known 

♦ Storia della Letteratwra Italiana. 

t De Geuealogia Deoimm, lib. xv 
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to the j^enemlity of readers only as a novelist, 
4lhes frequent and very grateful mention of 
Andalone, calling him his venerable master. Jji 
addressing Robert of Anjou, the enliglitened King 
of Naples, at whose court all men of litcMtiture and 
science found a welcome and a liberal patronage, 
BocMjaccio says, — 

“ I have often cited that noble and venorahle old man 
Andalone del Nero, Genoeses, niy revered master, w ho 
is well known to thee, ohl best of kings, for his pnnicnee, 
for the gravity of his manners, and the knowledge he had 
of the stars. Thou thyself hast seen that he not only 
taught us to know the movements of the planets with 
rules transmitted to ns by our ancestors, w hich we, com- 
monly use; hut that, having tiuvelled nearly all through 
the world, he arrived to know by the experience of liis 
own eyes that which wo before only knew by hearsay.” 

But nearly half n century before the time of 
Boccaccio there must have been some unnamed and 
altogether unknown precursor of Andalone, and ills 
astroiiouiical oliservations must then have been 
imparted to Dante, for otherwise that awful and 
immortal Florentine could not have so accurately 
described the constellation of the South Pole. 

Dante had a clear notion of the globe shape of 
tlie earth. In the cosmogony of his terrible poem, 
he pusses through the centre of the great globe, 
from the northern to the southern hemisphere, by 
means of a dreaiy tunnel ; his Inferno, or Hell, is 
wdtliin the earth’s centre ; but his Purgatorio, wdierc 
the souls of the departed arc purified and prepared 
for the immortal bliss of Paradise, lies on tlui 
earth’s surface, in the southern hemisphere, and i.j 
lighted u}) by the sun by day, anti shone iqion by 
tlie bright stans of that hcinispheve by night : save 

VOL. II. K 
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the sinn^le great island, or Mount of Purgatory 
Avhole of the southern hemispliere is siibmei^l, 
and has been under water ever since the Deluge. 
Tills Mount of Purgatory was, before the trans- 
gression of Adam and Evo, the terrestrial paradise ; 
it had never been inhabited since the time of our 
iirst parents; and, therefore, the constellation of 
the Cross, wliieli points to the southern pole, had 
never been seen except by the first people — 

** Non vistc inai fuor ch^ alia priina gciitc.’* 

Tlie IMount ofl’urgatory is placed at the antipodes 
of Jerusalem. In emerging from the bowels of 
the emrth to stand erect at the antijKxles, .Dante 
shows a knowledge of the principle of gravitation, 
for ho describes a change in the position of his 
body, by winch his bead is upward instead of 
being downward, as it must have been if he had 
kept in the same position in which he had threaded 
the earth-perforating tunnel. Standing under the 
glowing fiimament of the South, at the foot of the 
JAIoiuit of Purgiitory, tlie divine poet has his face 
turned to the East, and cousecpiently the southern 
pole on his right hand ; ami, turning in that direc- 
tion, he perceives the /our stars of the Cross, tlie 
most remarkable constellation of that hemisphere, 
which, many years after Dantes death, filled widi 
rajiturous astonishment the first Portuguese navi- 
gators that crossed the line, 

“ Lo bcl piancta* die ad aniar conforta 
Faceva tutto rider rOrioritc, 

Velando i IVscit clf eratio in siia scorta. 

I’ nii volsi k man dcstra, <; posi mentc 

Venus, or the morning star, 
f Couslellatioii of Pisceg, 
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Allialiro polo, o viddi onattro stcllo 
Non viste rn{U iiior ch’ alia prima grcntc*. 

Goder ])arcva il cud di lor fiamiuclle. 

()! Settentrional, vcdovo sito, 

Foiclu'; privato se’ di mirar (piellc ! 

Coni’ io dal loro sguardo fui partito, 

Vin poco mi volgcmlo all’altro polo 
La ondc*l Carro* era gia sparito 
Vid'x prcsso di me un voglio solo.” f 

“ The lovely star, wliieli warms the heart to love, 
Made all the golden Orient laugh with 
Veiling the Pisces, who attendant rove : 

When to the rigiit I turned mine eye and mind. 
And there belmld lour planets bright, — I wis, 
Ne’er seen save by the parents of mankind : — 
Heaven sceinM all joyous with their lustrous kiss: 

O ! northern region, widowed thon art, 

In being exiled from a sight like this ! 

When from thos(? radiant stars I turned me back 
'Fo gaze awhile towards the other pole, 

No more I saw old Bootes, but, alack! 

Near me beheld an aged man and sole.’^ 

Unless Dante derived this knowledge of the 
constellation of the Cross from some writer of an- 
ti(|uity — which is not very probable considering’ the 
very limited number of classical authors who had 
bc(ni restored to light in his time — he must have 
obtained it from some recent traveller who Iiad 
crossed the line and gazed upon the stars of the 
soutliern hemisphere. In many other passages of 
his marvellous poem the old Florentine displays an 
iuuount of physical, geographical, and other 
sciences which is scarcely consistent with the 
notions we entertain of the state of knowledge in 

♦ Bootes, or Charles’s Wain, the constellation coinpris 
ing the N. Pole Star. 

t Purgatorio, canto 5. 

E 2 
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the beginning of the fourteenth centuiiy. ]Marco 
Polo, wlio htoil lived so long in the southern lic^ni- 
sphere, and had so often steered by the light of the 
Cross, was quite early enough, in point of date, to 
liave imparted information to tlie great FJorojliue ; 
but, iniluekily, the old Venctiaii appears to have 
been no star-gazer; and, altlioiigli ho devotes a 
chapter to the mtrologers of Kambalu, in the ser- 
vice of Kublai Khan, he says nothing of astronomy, 
and never alludes to any of tJie stars or constellations 
of the South. Yet JMarco may have coniimiiiicated 
ill conversation much more than lie ever wrote or 
dictated ; and it is very possible that in the course 
of the years which inlervened between his return to 
Venice and his doiilh, he may have been personally 
acquainted with tlie exiled and wandering Cliibol- 
liiie poet. From 1308 to 1310 Dante resiihid at 
Verona, not many miles from Venice, 's^hich v.as 
then tlio residence of honest Marco. 

But it is time to return to the far- travelled 
(irenoe. e astronomer. 

Boccaccio further says that Andalone ought to 
bo liehl in abtronoiuy what Cicero was in chxpuaicc 
and Virgil in poetry ; and he mentions some of his 
astronomical Avorks as being then in existence. 
lOxeept in those brief allusions wo possess no know- 
ledge of the indefatigable and courageous Genoese. 
We know not w hat was his profession. If he had 
belongeil to any of the religious oidcr, Boccaccio 
would Jiot have failed to mention tlie fact, no?' 
would the ]aboriou.s iiistorians and biograj'hers of 
tlioso ordei's have failed to collect and ]’»r('seive 
some particulars aln>ut so remarkable a, nuni. 
iNotliiiig has been discovered to throw any light 
oil tlio eonrse of Ids (ravels or on their (luration,"or 
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on the means which lie ha<l for travelling f-o far. 
It is not even known when or where he died. One 
of his w'orks on the astrolabe was edited and pub- 
lished at Parma in 147.>. The rest of his manu- 
scripts lay buried in libraries wliich have since been 
l)rokcn up and dispersed ; and they seem now to be 
altogether iiiiknowii. Jt is reported — but upon no 
e()iit(?mporary authority — that this old astrouo- 
iniea.1 traveller was a poet, and that he translated 
iVoni Greek into Latin ono book of the history of 
the Holy Wars, written by a patriarch of Con- 
si aid. inople, 

N(‘arly at the same time that Andalone del Nero 
uinde his scientific jonrnej^s, a Roman nobleman of 
the highest rank went into the East in the pursuit 
of knowledge and out of Ids love of travelling and 
adventure. This was Giovanni Colonna, super- 
named of San Vito, a bosom friend of the poet 
Petrnrea. ITis powerful and ancient family, which 
traced its origin back to the time of the imperial 
CiTjsars, and which htdd in almost iridopendent 
sovereignty a large ]>ortion of the Roman States, 
Itecame involved in a mortal struggle with pope 
iloniface VITL, who was not incorrectly described 
by Gibbon as the most implacable of mankind, 
After a long war the Colonne were vanquished by 
Roniface, their numerous castles were stormed and 
taken, or were treacherously given up to the troops 
of the pope who figured as crusaders engaged ia 
a Holy War, and the ploughshare was driven over 
the ruins of Palestrina, their principal residence 
and stronghold. The six brotlici's of the noble 
house fled from Italy in disguise to wander over 
Europe in search of friends or of encmiesrto the 
})ope. Two of these brothers were cardinals, and 
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one of them, or perhaps both, had violently op- 
posed the election of Bonifece. There was also an 
old uncle, Sciarra Coloniia, and he, together with 
everybody that bore the hated name, was compelled 
to fly. This SciaiTa hid himself for some time 
among the woods and morasses which lie near the 
mouth of the Tiber, and on escaping from tliat 
hiding-place it was his hard fortune to be captured 
by pirates. The rest of the noble fugitives had 
many disastrous adventiires ; but they wcn e all bold 
men, with a finnness of character qnit<? accordant 
with their armorial bearings, tlie two solid columns, 
and their family motto of SK>fPKR Immota. 
“When Stephano, the eldest of the brotherhood, 
was asked in his lielpless and fugitive condition, 
“where is now your fortress?'' he laid his hand on 
his heart, and said “ Here T* 

It is not clear whether the Eastern traveller 
Giovanni Colonna San Vito was one of the brothers 
or only the cousin of this sublime Stephano ; but it 
is quite certain he began his peregrinations in the 
East at the time of this universal proscription of 
the family, which happened about the year 1298. 
Instead of travelling to the different courts of 
Europe to be a petitioner for aid, he packed up 
such money and effects as he ha<l save<l out of tlie 
general min, and crossed the Mediterranean to 
Egypt or to Palestine. His \vas a higldy cul- 
tivated mind, he being, according to ids friend 
Petrarca (the best living judge of such merits), 
well read in the best autifors, and remarkably well 
acquainted with history. This appears from 
various letters which that great poet and scliolar 
wrote to him at a later and happier period. In 
one of these letters Petrarca dwells with delight 
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on the days when he and Giovanni -Colonna had 
been used to wander together about Rome, examin- 
ing t)]e monuments of antiquity and learnedly 
arguing thereupon.^ It is deeply to be regretted 
that nothing remains of so enliglUeiied and tasteful 
a traveller. The descriptions of a gentleman and 
scholar and a man of the world like Giovanni 
Colonna, would have been far otherwise valuablii 
tliau tlioso generally left ns by the monkish tra- 
vellers, whose Apostolic or missionary zeal was not 
always associated with a faculty for observation or 
a felicity in description. It is scarcely to be 
credited tliat the noble Colonna did not keep some 
record of his distant and difHcult journeys ; but not 
a line of any such document has ever been dis- 
covered ; and the little that is known as to the 
direction of his travels is gathered out of one of the 
letters which Petrarca afterwards addressed to him. 
A))out the year 1331, when the Colonna family 
had been triumphantly restored to their power and 
j)ossessioiis, the traveller was labouring under a bad 
attack of the gout, and the poet wrote to console 
him in his sulferings. 

“ Kernoinbcr, O father,** says Petrarca, the jour- 
neys undertaken in ihy youth, and the tiino when thy 
soul was intolerant of repose. Thou wilt then see that 
tills gout is us necessary to thee as a bridle to an impa- 
tient steed. Perhaps it would suit me also, in order that I 
might for once learn how to rest myself and to live alone 
with myself; but thou certainly hast more need of it 
than any other man whatsoever. Put for it thou wouldst 
yet have gone beyond the limits of our habitable zone— 
thou wouhlst have reached the antipodes ; and that rea- 
son, which yet rules thee in everything else, would never 

* Famil. Lib. vi. cp. 2, 
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have been abl%to check thee in thifl; . . . . But only 
sec the good providence of God. The gout has not sur- 
prised thee in Persia, nor in Aru})ia, nor in Egypt, nor 
in any of those remote provinces, in which tliou didst 
once roam for thy pleasure, even as if thou hadst been in 
thino own villa; but it has fallen upon thee after tliy 
return, sound and robust, and after innumerable travels, 
7,'hich onco seemed to mo would never have had an 
end ; and it hath taken thee by the foot in thiiic own 
most pleasant estates, to tell thee that thou must travel 
no more.” 

Again tve must deplore that no accounts remain 
of tho journeys and adventures of this illustrious 
traveller, whose courage and perseverance must 
liave l)e(?n equal to his cnlightemuent. The family 
spirit of the old Colonne would have carried him 
fortvard wdiore others hesitated and turned back. 

His friend Tetraroa tvas himsxdf a traveller of no 
mean repute. For tlie mere love of tnivelling and 
of knowledge, the poet visited many parts of 
Europe, and at one time he seriously cotitemplated 
a voyage to tlie East. He beautifully describes in 
Ids iiimiliar epistles, which, though seldom rc.ad, 
abound i?i interesting matter, a journey he made in 
France and Germany in the year 1330. In one of 
tlie.se letters, in wdiich his patriotism or Iiis love of 
his native soil is simply and forcibly expressed, he 
says, — 

** 1 have recently travelled through tho countries of 
the (iauls, not upon any business, but .solely through an 
avidity to sec, and a certain juvenile ardour. I advanced 
to tho lianks of the Khine and into Germany, attentively 
observing the manners and customs of men, enjoying the 
right of countries to me unknown, and comparing every- 
thing with that which is in our own country: and 
although I have seen many magnificent thing.*?, 1 do not 
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grieve for having been born in Italy : oii tho contrary, 
to say the truth, tho farther I travelled, the more I ad- 
mired mine own native land.*' 

At the diatauce of four centuries and a half the 
poet Alfieri entertained much the same feeling, 
saying that, after having visited all the countries of 
Europe, the only ones be cared to see again were 
ins native country, Italy which Nature had matle 
most beautiful ; and England, where the industry of 
man and good and free government had done their 
utmost. Petrarca describes Lyons, Paris, Ghent, 
Liege, Aix la-Chapelle, Cologne, and other cities, 
and iu a style w hich shows liow well qualified he 
was to write an admirable book of travels. In 
another place lie talks rather vaguely of having 
coasted Spain and reached England. But we be- 
lieve that if the poet ever siiw our island at all, it 
was merely in a glimpse from the o])posito French 
coast. He tells us that he was deterred from going 
to the Holy Land by the length of the voyage, and 
by tlie cruel remembrance of the incommodities 
and dangers h<i had already suffered at sea. But he 
gave to the friend to whom he was to have been a 
travelling companion, a handbook or itinerary of 
Syria, wliieli he had carefully compiled from books, 
from the accounts of preceding travellers, and 
from tho fund of general kiunvledge wdth which his 
<?aj)acious and elegant mind was enriched. This 
‘ Itirierariuin Syriacum ’ contained all the remark- 
able places which Ills friend ought to visit. It is a 
remarkable piece of geograpliy, arcliaeology’, and 
history all commingled, and is entitled to the atten- 
tion of all wlio would critically examine the life of 
Petrarca and the history of the progress^ of geo- 
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graphical knowledge.^ It appears to have been 
tlie work which Tasso consulted in composing his 
^ Gerusalemme Libcrata/ If Petrarca had gofie to 
tl\e East we should have had a far more glowing 
picture of these countries as they were in the 
fourteenth century than any that we now possess. 
None of the Crusaders or early travellers had a 
tithe of his scholarship and eloquence. 

PiB Tiraboschi remarks, it is curious that that laborious 
and voluminous biographer of Petrarca, the Abbe de Sade, 
should never so much as name or allude to this Eabtcrn 
Itinerary. 
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PiLGiuMAGKS to the Holv Land, thougli often 
interrupted, or rendered perilous, not less by the 
wars among' the Christians of Europe, than by the 
intolerance and fierceness of tlie iMoliamiiieclans in 
Asia, continued to be very frequent. Nor was the 
sclioine altogether abandoned of making a new 
Crusade of all the nations of Christendom, and 
re-conquering Jerusalem and the whole of Pales- 
tine, Syria, and Egypt. 

Nearly a century after tlie first departure of Sir 
John Mandeville for the East, a worthy escjuire 
of good name and lineage, girded up his loins for 
the Holy City, being resolvetl to ])erf()rm the pil- 
grimage like a good Christian of the older times, 
and to collect such local information as might faci- 
litate the march of the European host, and the 
eximlsion of the Moslem from the Land of Pro- 
mise ; or at the very least serve as a guide-book to 
other noble pilgrims. This traveller was no less 
a j)ersoriage than llertrandon de la Broccpiiere, 
lilsrpiire-Carver {premier ecuyer^truHehunC) to 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. But let 
him speak for himself, as he does, with all due 
pomp and emphasis, in liis own preface ; — 

“ To animate and inflame the hearts of such noble 
nnm us are desirous of seeing the world ; 

“ And, by order and command inent of the most high, 
most puissant, and my most reilouhtcd Lord, Thilip, by 
the grace of God Duke of Burgundy, Lorraine, Bra- 
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bant, and Limbourf^, Count of Flanders, Artois, and 
l]urgimdy, Palatine of HainauU, llollanil, Zealand, and 
Nun)ur, Marquis of tlie Holy Empire, Lord of Fries- 
land, Salins, and Meehlin ; 

I, Bertrandon de la Broequierc, native of the duchy 
ofGuienne, Lord of Vieiix-CHiatoau, Counsellor, and 
First Esquire-Carver of iny said most redouhted Lord ; 

“ After having recollected, as best I could, every 
event, and w^hut 1 had reduced to writing in a little 
book, have now fairly written out this account of my 
sliort travels ; 

In order that if any king or Christian princes should 
wish to undertake the conquest of Jerusalem, and lead 
thither an army overlaiul, or if a»iy noble irnui should 
wish to travel thither, the one or the other may be niiido 
acquainted with ail the towns, cities, rcgioiis, countries, 
rivers, mountains, and }»asses, as well as with the lords 
unto whom the countries belong, from the duchy of 
Burgundy unto Jerusalem/* 

The Esquire- Carver had the enterprise and heart 
of a tni(* traveller. When people are attempting’ 
to deter him by the prospect of danger, he says — 

I think, nevertheless, that nothing is ii^jiossiblo 
for a innn to uiuha takc who has a constitution strong 
enough to support fatigue, and has health and rnone.i/.^* 

He thus acquaints us with the time of his de- 
parture ; — 

Having formed a devout resolution to make a pil- 
grimage to Jernsalerii, and b(*ing determined to discharge 
my vow, J quitted, in the month of February, in the 
year 1432, the court of niy most redoubted Loixl, which 
was then at Ghent.** 

On the 8th of May, having travelled through 
France and Italy, lie embarked at Venice for Pa- 
lestine. He coasted Sclavonia or Dalmatia, and 
touched at Pola, Zara, and Sebenico. He stopped 
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at Corfu, and sailod tliencc to Modon, a prood 
and fair town in tIjc Morea. bolonging to Vonico.*' 
Tie tlicn proeeodod lo Rhodes, where the Ivniglits 
Ilov^pi tailors of St. John maintained tlnn’r dominion 
against the Saracen ; he next wont to Cy[)rus, or 
Candia ; and finally he reached Jaffa, in the 
Holy Land of Promise.” 

At Jafia lie had both comfort and discomfort ; 
for there the par<Ions and indulgeneos of pilgrims 
commenced, and there he found that tlio once 
strongand sjdendid Christian city had been entirely 
destroyed, and that the only jdaocs where a pil- 
grim might shelter himself from the burning heat 
of tlie sun, w<?ro under a few tents or huts coven’d 
with reeds. He also found that tlie 'i niks v/ere 
disposed to treat all Cliristian pilgrims very harshly. 
Hastening to quit Jaffa, he went on to lvaml:j. 
'.riie following passage will help the reader to un- 
derstand th<* business or course of travel of pil- 
grims ill these parts. 

Ramie, the first town wo came to from Jafla, is 
without walls, hut a good and coniniercial town, seated 
ill an agreeable 4ui(i fertile di.strict. We went to visit, 
in the neighbourhood, a village vhcre my Lord Saint 
George was martyred; and, on our return to llarnle, wo 
eontinued our route, and arrivccl, after two days, at the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, where our Lord Jesus Christ 
siitle.red for us. 

“ After performing the customary ]>ilgriniagcs [within 
the city], we performed those to the mountains, whore 
Jesus fasted lortydays: to tlie Jordan, whore he was 
baptised; to the church of Saint John, near to that 
river; to that of Saint Martha ami Saint Mary Magda- 
len, where our Lord raised Lazarus from the. <lead ; to 
ITotlilehemj where hf3 w'as born ; to the birth-place of 
Saint John the Baptist ; to the houLC of Zuoiiariuh ; and, 
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lastly, t" 0''’ IIoH- Cross, wlicrc the tree pw that 
lorimMl the real erois ; after which wo returneJ to Jeru- 
salem .... When all these vilgriinage-s were aceorn- 
iilished, we undertook another, erinally eustoinary, that 
{(. St. Catherine’s on Mount Sinai. For this purpose 
we formed a party of ten pil.rriiii.<i— Sir Andre de 1 hou- 
loivj(’on, Sii* (Ic Liijino, hss bi’othcr GuilliHiinc tic 

Li<rne, Sanson do Lalaing, I’ierro deVaudrey, Godefroi 
dc'choisi, Ilundiert de Jiiitlart, Jean tie la Roe, Siinonct 
tie j and niy-stdl?* 

Tho first live of tliese iKnnei^ belonged to Lords 
of the groalest rank in tlie States of the Dnkc of 
Ihirgundy, wlio apparently luul embarked at Ve- 
nice ^^it.h" tho Es(piire-Carvor. 

At Oazu, which is dcsciibed as being situated 
in a fine country near the .sea, and at the entrance 
of tlic dc.’=5ert, our noble pilgrims were shown the 
•palace of Samson, as also the gates of that otiicr 
j)a]ace which ho sliook down tipoii the heads of the 
i'liilistino Lords, 

“ Wliih; their hearts wore jocund and sublinie, 

Drunk wUli idolatry, dnuik with wine, 

And lilt, regorg’d of bvdls and goats, 

Chanting their idol 

Our truth-loving Esquire-Oavver will not, liow- 
over, venture to allinn that the fragments he saw 
wen' rcalhi tho ruias of these palaci'S. 

He and his coiiipanums (ravcdled two days in the 
desert without seeing anything worthy of being 
r(dated. But one nun'iiing they had an adventure 
and a light. 

‘‘ Ikdoro .sunrise,” says our Eeuyer-Ti’anchant, I saw 
an auinial, running on four legs, ahout tliree foot long, 
bill scarcely a palm high. Tlic Arabs tied at the sight 

♦ Milton, Samson Agoniotes, 
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of it, and the animal liastencd to hide itself in a bu>?]i 
hard by. Sir z\ndre de Thoulongcon and Sir rierro do 
Vaudrey boldly dismounted and pursued it, sword in 
hand, when it began to cry like a cat on the approacli 
of a dog. Sir Pierre struck it on the back with the 
point of his sword, but did it no harm, from its being 
covered with scales, like a sturgeon. It sprang at Sir 
Andre, who, witjjji a blow from his sword, cut the neck 
j)urtly through, and flung it on its back, with its feet in 
the air, and killed it. The head resembled that of a 
large liaro ; the feet were like the hands of a young 
child ; and it had a pretty long tail, like that of ihe large 
green lizard. Our Arabs and interpreter told us it was 
very dangerous.” 

There can be little doubt that the valorous Bur- 
gundiau knights iiad engaged notliing else than a 
poor lizard ; and that tlie Arabs either hud some 
superstitious dislike of the creafure, or for their 
diversion gave a false account of it to the noble 
and warlike pilgrims. There is a liziird in this 
l)art of the world, very large, but very timid and 
innocent, called tlie Monitor, from a notion of tlio 
people tliat it gives warning of the approach of 
the crocodile : it frequently measures more than 
three feet in the body. 

Our Esquire-Carver fell so ill in the desert of a 
burning fever, that it was impossible for him to 
proceed to Mount Sinai. Ills companions mounti:d 
him upon an a's.s, and commended Jiini to the ca)(? 
of one of the Aiabs, who undertook to reconduct 
him to Gaza. This slow, lonely journey, and th(! 
heavy sickness, gave him an opportunity of fonning 
a more correct and belter opinion of tlu) poor 
Arabs than that which lie had entertained before, 
upon the prejudiced reports of other Chiistiau 
travellers. The W'anderers lodged him in their 
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tents, behaved most hospitably and kindly to him, 
ami set him to sleep by that most ancient ines- 
mei ism of the East, /?., by gently kneading aud 
rubbing liiiii with their liands. 

“ During* all this time,*’ he says, “no one did me the 
least harm, or took the least thing from me. Yet would 
it have been easy for them so to do;^idImust have 
been a tempting prey, for I had with me two hundred 
ducats and two camels laden with provisions and wine/’ 

At Gaza he met a Sicilian Jew, to whom he 
could make himself understood. The himuuie 
Jew went in search of an old Samaritan who had 
skill in modicino, and this good Samaritan cured 
our honest Burgundian’s fever. 

While lodging with the Cordelier monks of 
Mount Sion in the Holy City, he was frequently 
told that it was impossible for a Christian to return 
overland from Jerusalem to France, lie says, 
modestly and piously — 

“ I dare not, (^y(‘ii now that I have performed the 
journey, assort that it is safe. 1 thou^dit, nevertheless, 

that nothing was iinpossihio It is not through 

vain boasting that I say this ; but, with the aid of (lod 
an<l his glorious mother, who never fail to assist those 
who pray to tliem heartily, 1 resolved to attempt the 
journey.” 

He kept his project for some time a secret from 
Ids companions. After visiting other consecrated 
places, the party proceeded to Damascus, wliere 
they found u number of Genoese, Venetian, Nea- 
politan, Florentine, and French merchants, pur- 
chasing spices aud oIIkt Indian productions, wdueli 
had been brought thither by caravan, and wiiieh 
were to h-e carried down for (.mbaiialiou to ixii’ 
reuth. 
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Vritliout the walla of Damascus they were shown 
tlie identical ppot where St. Paul saw the vision 
and fell from his horse ; as also tlie very stepping- 
stone from which St. George mounted fiis tall war- 
horse when he went forth to combat the Dragoji, 

This last stone is tuo yards square, an<l, they say ^ 
that when. fonm>tlv, the Saracens altcniptcd to carry it 
nway, in spite offtli tho strength they employed they 
could not succeed.” 

Tlie stone is still ])ointed out to all travellers ; 
and few devout Catholics entertain any doubt upon 
tho legend. 

From Damascus the Burgundians returned to 
Baireuth. Having once more and ineffectually 
attempted to make him forego his bold purpose, 
Sir Andr/i and the other kniglits embarked here in 
a galley for Europe, leaving Bertrandon alone, in 
a strange land, and among infidels, to find his way 
througli Syria, Asia IVIinor, across the Bosphorus, 
and tlien through the continent of Europe, from 
llie banks of the Danube to those of the Seine. 
Even the European part of the journey was not to 
1)0 performed without great ditlicnlty and danger. 

Keturiiing to Damascus our enterprising travel- 
ler tliere saw the arrival of the great annual cam- 
van from Mecca, which w:\s made, as in the an- 
cient times, and even before the coining of JMoham- 
lued, for the double purpose of trade and devotioiu 
The caravan he saw was so vast, that it was two 
days and as many nights ere it was all within 
Damascus. There were three thou!?aiid camels, 
loaded with the rich products of the remote East. 
Tho caravan was composed of Moors, Turks, Bar- 
baresques, Tartars, Persians, and men of other 
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nations. Bertrandon was told by a l^ulgnrian 
rencgado who had been both at Mecca and ]Me(]iua, 
that Indians, “ the inhabitants of PresUr Joh/i's 
country/' brought every year to Medina great 
quantities of spices and other productions of their 
country ; that the yearly caravan to Medina must 
always be composed seven hundred thousand per- 
sons; and that wlien this number^s iiicom|>lete, 
Allah sends some of his angels to make it up. 

Fortunately our Ecuyer-Tranchant found at 
Damascus a trade caravan, under the guidance of 
a good-natured Turk, about to start for Bursa, or 
Brusa, the once splendhl ca])ital of the Greek 
kingdom of Bithyiiia, situated at tlie foot of Mount 
Olympus, ill tlie midst of delicious groves and 
running waters, and at the distance of only two 
days' journey ifroiii Constantinople. Jlertraiidon 
<Iressed himself in the Oriental costume, and pre- 
tended that he was going to see a brother at Brusa. 
'i’he Turkish chief, putting his two hands on his 
head and touching his beard, told flic noble Bur- 
gundian that he might join his slaves and travel 
with them. 

‘‘As a mark of my gratitude, says the Esquire- 
Carver, “ 1 went to oHor him a pot of green ginger^ but 
ho refused it ; and it was by dint of jiraycrs that I pre- 
vailed on him to accept it. 1 had no other plediro tor 
iny sc< urity than what 1 have mentioned ; but 1 found 
him lull of frankness and good-will ; more so, pcrliaps, 
than I should have found many Christians.” 

But, before the Brusa caravan was ready, Ber- 
trandon, being mistaken for a Genoese, was arrested 
and cast into prison, as some subjects of tlie re- 
public of Genoa had recently captured and plun- 
dered a Moliamniedau vessel. But Antonio Moroz- 
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zini, the Venetian consul, and other friends inter- 
ceded with the governor of Damascus, and the 
mistake as to the country of his birth being demon- 
strated, our Burgundian was set at liberty. 

Ill the meanvvliile the caravan liad started. lie, 
liowover, soon overtook it on the road, and was 
welcomed by jnany kind ^urks, who afterwards 
took much ^in to teach him their language. 
Luckily there was in the caravan a Jew from Cafia, 
who could speak Italian, and explain many things 
to Borlrandon, such as the names of districts, 
towns, ifcc., all of which the returning pilgrim 
noted dow n, day by day, in his little book. Those 
not(*s, doubtlessly, were occasionally flavoured by 
tlu‘ Jew’s Oriental temper and love of exaggeration. 
Ihit, Ihu’trandon being a man of good, sober sense, 
they rarely ran into any great extravagances : and, 
altogether, they arc admirably and indeed wonder- 
fully correct fora traveller of the earlier half of 
the lifteenth century. There is a good deal about 
miraculous Madonnas and miracle-working images 
of saints ; but this is to be expected from a devout 
j)ilgrim. Take it as it is, Bertrandon de la Broc- 
(piierc s Itinerary from Jerusalem to Paris is, by 
many degrees, more correct than the Vicomte de 
Cliatoaubriaiurs modern Itinerary from Paris to 
Jt'ru'jnlem. 

Balbec, or, in old Syrian, Baalbcc, the city of 
Baal, or of the Sun — w’liich name the Greeks cor- 
j cctly translated into Heliopolis — w^as not then the 
lone and desolated place which it now is. 

Balhcc,” says Bertrandon, “is a good town, well in- 
closed with walls, and tolerably commercial. In the 
centre is a castic, built with very large stones. At pre- 
s(?nt it contains a mosque, in which, it is saidy thei’C is a 
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liuiiian skull, with eyes so enormous that a man may pass 
Ins head through their openings. 1 cannot aflirm I his 
lor fact, as none but Saracens may enter the mosque.’' 

In the neighbourhood of tlie City of the Sun, 
tlie Ecnyor-Trancliant had a narrow escape from 
being eclipsed. Having no t(uit, he and a ]\riune- 
luke took up their quarters in a garden, apart from 
the caravan. There they were joined by two Tur- 
comans, returning from their pilgrimage to IVlccca, 
who supped with them hi the garden. 

** Those men, seeing rno well clothed and \v( II 
mounted, having, besides, a liandsome sword, and ii wcll- 
furnislicd cariiuois,*^ proposed unto the JVIarmduke (as 
he owned ulterwards, when wo separated), to make 
away with me, as 1 was only a Christian, and unworthy 
of being in their company. Tlio Mameluke nnswco'd, 
that since I had eaten oread and salt with them, it woidd 
he a great crime ; that it was forbidiUm by the law of 
the Prophet ; and that, alter all, God had creuted the 
Christians as W'cll as the Saracens." 

Til traversing the country lietween Baalhee and 
Adana, lie met six or eiglit Turcomans, ai^eompa- 
nied by a woman wdio wore the quiviT full of 
arrows’^ at her back ; and he was told that the 
women of this race iverc brave, and fought like 
uum in time of war. 

“ Nay, it was added, and this seemed to me very ex- 
traordinary, that there are above t‘10,000 womeir who 
thus bear the caojuois, and arc under the dominion of a 
Lord who resides among the mounUiins of Armenia, on 
the frontiers of Persia." 

This sounds somewhat like a revival of tlie an- 
cient and splendid romance of the Amazons. 
The simple truth is, the w ife of a Turcoman chief, 

♦ Quiver, or arrow’-casc. 
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even in our own day, very generally carries a bow 
acrciss her saddle, or a quiver behind her back, as 
a sign of lionoiir or rank. The custom, which lias 
no doubt obtained from the remotest times, among 
the nomadic races, may very well have given origin 
to the Aimizoniaii iUble. 

The Cliristians of Asia were perfectly persuaded 
tliat the Jews and infidels had a disagreeable smell 
about their persons, which nothing but the water of 
ba [)tism could take away. 1 Jertrandon all udes mor(j 
than once to this superstition, which was long so 
ooinmon oven in Europe and in England that the 
lively Sir J'liomas Brown wrote a whole paper 
about it.* Our Esquire- Carver never speaks of 
if, on the evidence of his own sense; but he tells 
us that lie was asMired that many a Mohammedan, 
without being in any wise a convert to Christianity, 
got hiinseir baptized in order to sweeten his body, 
'rims, speaking of a certain Kannan or Prince of 
Kara mania, lie says — 

flc* and his son have been hajitized, in the Greek 
manner, to take ofl’ the bad smell. It is thus that these 
ran* lees get thcniselvcs baptized that they may not 
stiiik/' 

'J’hi.s Karma M, as described by Bertrandon, bears 
SI fhuiily resemblance to lljez/.ar, the butcher of 
Acre, and other Turkish pashas of comparatively 
(late. 

“ lie is well obeyed by hh subjects, aUhough 1 have 
he ard people say he was \cry cruel, and that Tew duy^ 
passed witliout some riosc'?, feet, or hands being cut oVi’, 
or some one put to death. Should any man bo rich, lu) 
(ondemns him to die that he may seize his jiropcrty ; 
and, it is .^aid, that the greater part of lii^'i uobkv have 

Vulgar Errors. 
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thus perished. Eight days before my arrival, he had 
caused one to be torn to pieces by dogs. Two days 
after this execution he had caused one of his wives to he 
put to death, even the mother of his eldest son, who, 
when I saw him, knew nothing of this murder.’* 

At Adana our traveller saw two youn^ Turks, 
who had voluntarily had their eyes thrust out at 
IMccca, as soon as they ha<i seen the glory and 
visible sanctity of the tomb of Mohammed. Afrer 
tljat sight no object was w orthy of being reflected 
upon their retina ; and tltey knew that hadjis or 
pilgrims th\i8 blinded would be reverenced and clie- 
rished by all true believers in the prophet. 

He was told that one of the prayers they regu- 
larly put tip in their mosques was, that (Jod would 
deliver them from the coming of such a man as 
Godfreyof Bouillon, the conqueror and first Chris- 
tian king of Jerusalem. For a very long way on 
his journey he saw signs of the once extensive do- 
minions of the crusading Christians. Among 
these were (he ruins of buildings which had been 
erected and occupied by the brave Knights 'J’em- 
plars, and which yet bore in their front the cross 
of that order. 

Safely, tiiougli not without risk of many dan- 
gers, Bertrandon got through the defiles of Blount 
Taurus, over many rivei*s and inonntain-turrents, 
acros.s the wide plains of Kulaya and Iconiuni, 
and finally reached Brusa, which was then the 
most ttoiisiderable city of the Turks, who had nut 
as yet achieved the conquest of Constantinople. 
Here he was so fortunate as to meet a Christian 
and a friend in tlie person of a Genoese merchant 
of the noble family of Spiuola. From Brusa he 
proceeded for Constantinople with three Genoese 
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merchants who had come from I’cra to purchase 
spices from the merchants of the caravan with 
which IJertrandon hud travelled throuoli Syria and 
Asia JMiuor. In little more than half a century 
after his journey, the Portuguese, by finding their 
way to India round the Cape of Good Hope, well 
nigh destroyed this ancient caravan trade, ami with 
it the one great source of the wonderful prosperity 
and w'calth of (^eiioa, Venice, and tlie other Italian 
slates, w lio, for so many ages, had carried the pro- 
duce of t}?e Kast across the Mediterraueau into the 
markets of Europe. It was this diversion of the 
grand stream of cornuiorce, far more than lier in- 
ternal jealousies, dissensions, crimes, and follies, 
that rendered Italy an easy prey to foreign con- 
(pierors. So long as Portugal kept the new trade 
she \viis splendid and powerfid ; and so soon as she 
lost it slie declined. It w'as afterwards tlie same 
with Holland. L<‘t England who now has the 

golden East in fee,*’ be warned by tlie lessons of 
the past. 

llcTtrandon’s short description of Constantinople 
is (3xceedingly interesting, and is about tlie last 
account we have of that city under the barharizeil 
and despicable Greek empire. In l4o3, only 
twenty-two years after our traveller’s visit, that 
.shrunken empire was annihilated and Conslanti- 
nople captured by Mohammed II. Busbequius, the 
diplomatic traveller, has left us a description of tlie 
city as it was wdien the Turks had been masters of 
it fur a Iiundred years. It is interesting to com- 
pare his account with that given by Bertrandon. 

Our Burgundian more than c.onfirms the bad 
character given to the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire. He iuuud them effemiiiate, suspicious, intol- 
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erant, insolent, ami faithletss. He had seen g^reat 
probity among the Turks, but he could discover 
no such virtue among the Greeks. I’hey were 
almost heinnjed in within the walls of Constanti- 
nople. The Turks were seated at Adrianople, 
aufl held dominion over Macedonia, Thrace, IJul- 
garia, Servia, and nearly all tlie country from tlie 
gulf of Salonica to the river Danube. In these 
descriptions there is the truth and not the romance 
of travel ; but our Ecuyer-Trancluuit presently 
makes up for liis deficiency in the latter quality. 

At Peru, the sulmrl) of Constantiiiojile, he met 
with a wandering and inventive Neapolitan, namod 
Peter of Naples, who told him not only that he 
liad travelled as far as that tindiscoverable region, 
tiio country of Prester John, but also that he had 
married a Christian wife of tiiat country, and was 
about returning thither. Bertraudoii says — 

“He made many efforts to imlucc me to fjo thither 
with him. 1 questioned him mueli respoeiing that 
strange country, and he told me many llungs wlileh L 
shall liore set down ; Inti I know not v'fu^tlicr irhat he 
said he trite, and shall not, therefore, tear rani any part 

Peter of Najiles, indeed, told tales to shake the 
belief of a much more credulous man than our 
noble Esquire- Carver ; niid yet he did more 
than repeat what had been told to earlier travellers 
in the P^ast, and by them reported to the nations of 
the West. Ho drew from the olil .stock -materials, 
merely putting in a little spice of his own, Prester 
Jiohn, tlie Old Man of the Mountain, and their re- 
spertive dominions being subjects wdiich admitted of 
little exaggeration, even from the Vesuvian fancy 
of u Neapolitan. It is very probable that this 
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Signor Pietro bad never been farther to the east* 
ward of Constantinople than Scutari or Chalcedo- 
nia. It was once a custom for men to travel (on 
paper) in the remotest regions, without emitting 
their rooms, or running risk of shipwreck.” Ge- 
inelli Carreri, who wrote a minute account of liis 
journeys in the East, which was long considered as 
an authentic book, and very often quoted as an 
authority, never left his own country, and but 
seldom stirred out of his own city. lie was a 
countryman of this Peter, who had married the 
Christian wife in the dominions of Prester John. 
Gemelli >vrote his book, and conceived all his 
adventures at Ispahan, &c., in a lofty and aiiy 
apartment — anglice^ a garret — in the Strada de' 
IJbraj, or booksellers' street at Naples ; and, ac- 
cording to a local tradition, he was a man so little 
[^ven to locomotion, tliat he could scarcely descend 
from his studio to the street without an effort. 
Ilis name was, of course, as fictitious as his travels 
were. 

From Constantinople our Esquire-Carver tra- 
velled to Adrianople, where the Turkish Sultan 
was then residing, and where w^ero many merchants 
from Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Catalonia. He 
frequently saw the Sultan — Amurath II., father of 
the great Mohammed IT. — who was a little, short, 
thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. 
The rude Turko breed had not yet been improved 
by the intermixture of Circassian, Georgian, and 
Greek, and other European blood. "When they 
first came into Asia Minor, and, even at a later 
period, when they first forced their way across the 
Hellespont and Propontis into Christendom, they 
were a repulsively coarse and ugly people. They 

VOL. II. F 
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ore now^ perhaps, as handsome a race as any Iii 
Europe, 

Amiirath included among his vices that of hard 
drinking, as but too many of his successors have 
<lone. 

lie loves liquor,” says our Burgundian, “ and those 
who drink hard. As for himself ho can easily quad’ off 
from six to seven quarts. When he has drunk much, he 
becomes generous, and distributes his great gifts : his 
attendants, therefore, are very happy when they hear 
iiim call for wine. Last year a Moolah [Priest] took it 
into liis head to preach to him on this subject, admonish- 
ing him that wine was prohibited by the Prophet, and 
that those who drank it were not good Mussulmans^ 
Th(^ only answer the Sultan gave was to order him to 
j>rison : he then banished him his territories, with onlers 
never again to set his foot on them,” 

Travelling tlirongh Bulgaria, and passing Phi- 
lipolis, Sopliia, Nissa, and other towns, Bertrundon 
entered the territory of the despot of Servia, which 
he describes as a fine, well-peopled country, 
although it >va*s tributary to the Turks, Proceed- 
ing on to Belgrade, and thence to Pest, he tlien 
crossed the Danube, and entered Buda, the capital 
of Hungary. After five more days' journeying he 
reached Yienria : here lie found powerful friends, 
and his perils were at an end. In due time he 
arrived at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, liaving 
satisfactorily proved tliat it was possible for a 
Christian to travel by land from Jerusalem to 
France. At Dijon he found his sovereign I^ord 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

I appeared in his presence,” saith Bertrandon, 
“ dressed in the same Eastern dress I had on when I 
left Damascus ; and I caused ifie horse, which I had pur- 
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chased in that town, and which had carried me all the way 
into France, to Ihj conducted before him. My Lord re- 
ceived me with much kindness. I presented to him my 
horse, my dress, with the Koran and Life of Mo- 
hamnictl, written in Latin, which the Chaplain of the 
Venetian Consul at Damascus had given me.” 

lie had performed what was — for the times — a 
very extraordinary journey ; and he had overcome 
all the difficulties of it with admirable perseverance, 
courage, and good nature. His name ouglit alw^ays 
to find an honourable place on the list of old tra- 
vellers. His military details and speculations are 
tvritten with rare good sense. He nobly combats 
the idea, then but too prevalent, of the invincibility 
of the Turks ; he exposes the tactics of those 
invaders, shows how they may be driven out of 
Europe, and even beaten from tlic Holy Land, and 
confidently declares that a league of only three of 
the ^va^like nations of the west — the French, 
English, and Germans — might march triumphantly 
to Jerusalem. But, in those jarring days no sucli 
league could be formed, nor any attempt made even 
to check the alarming progress of the Turks in 
Europe. In the course of a few more years even 
traders and pilgrims ceased to flock to the Holy 
Land ; and Bertrandon do la Broequicre’s Itiriera- 
rium was consigned to an oblivion from which it 
lias only recently been rescued.* 

* In the year 1804 M. Le Grand d’AuRsy modernized the 
old MS. in the National Library at Paris, and published it 
in a volume of the ‘Memoire.s dc rinstitut.’ In 1807, 
Thomas Jolines, Esq., of liafcd, made a translation from 
the Mdraoires, and printed it at his private press in Wales; 
hut Mr. Jolines omitted all the romantic stories about 
iPrester John's country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It was no learned philosopher, no inquiring geo- 
grapher, no serious writer of any kind, but a wit and 
wag, and the most exquisite and most humorous 
of romancers, that first impugned the veracity of 
the great Portuguese tmveller of the sixteenth 
century. 

It was Miguel Saavedra de Cervantes, the im- 
mortal author of Don Quixote, who first labelled 
poor Fernaiii Mendez Pinto, as the ‘‘Prince of 
Liars/' A title coming from such a source was 
sure to last, and to be bruited over the world. 
For one man that would read the somewhat dry 
and ponderous book of the adventurous Portuguese, 
ten thousand would peruse and re-peruse the amus- 
ing works of the wdtty Spaniard. Hence it became 
a fashion in every part of Europe to speak of 
Mendez Pinto as the most mendacious of all travel- 
lers, who, collectively, were considered as being 
greater offenders against sober truth than any other 
class of writers or narrators. Congreve, who, very 
probably, never read a page of Pinto’s book, either 
in the original Portuguese or in the English or 
French translation, took up the merry jest of 
Cervantes, and hit off a few words— by way of a 
simile — which have been as often quoted as any 
given passage that can be named, ^ and which have, 

• • ** Fernando Mendez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou 

liar of the first magnitude ! 
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therefore, aided in perpetuating among Englishmen 
the notion that poor Pinto was in very deed, the 
‘‘ Prince of Liars,” or a “ Liar of the first magni- 
tude/’ Surely men of wit ought to be careful 
and scrupulous how they bestow nick-names, when 
the effects of them can be so lasting and injurious. 

Perhaps Cervantes in indulging in a witticism 
also gave vent to his national prejudices. Tho 
Spaniards and Portuguese have always entertained 
a cordial hatred of each other, and, in the sixteenth 
century, there was a mbid jealousy between them 
on tiie subjects of maritime discovery, and of con- 
quests and colonization in India and those other 
regions of the East which Pinto visited and de- 
scribed. 

Efforts, however, have not been wanting to res- 
cue the fame of Pinto ; and even some Spaniards 
—learned and serious men, wTiting on historical 
and geographical subjects— have laboured to undo 
tlie effect of Cervantes’ joke, to prove that the 
staple of the unlucky Portuguese is honest unor- 
iiamented truth ; <and that many things in his book, 
which had lieen supposed to be fabulous, had been 
confirmed by later and better-educated travellers. 
The first translator of the book into French, being 
himself a Portuguese, took very laudable pains, 
and exerted considerable eloquence, in order to 
re-establish the* reputation of his countryman. 
This volume, which was published at Paris in the 
year 1645, and which is, ][)erliaps, the best and 
fairest criterion whereby to judge of Pinto’s real 
merits and demerits, is entitle^ ^ Les Voyages 
adventureux de Fernand Mendez Pinto, fidelle- 
ment traduits de Portugais, en Francois, par le 
Sieur Bernard Figuier, Gentilhomme Portugais.* 
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This Portuguese gentleman and translator dedicated 
his book to Cardinal Richelieu, who was then at 
the summit of his worldly power and greatness. 
Richelieu, though a poet (and a bad one) himself, 
was not likely to accept graciously the dedication 
of a romance which claime<l to pass for truth, if he 
Imd believed the travels to be such a romance, and 
Pinto to be the “ Prince of Liars.” In his dedi- 
cation the Sieur Figuier says to ti e Cardinal — 

** I present it to you as an agreeable diversion from 
those serious occujmtions of state wherein you toil anil 
watch for the public good ami tranquillity. You will 
give it a new lustre, and put a stop to slander, by bearing 
testimony, with your grandeur, to the truths which arc 
in it ; you will stop the mouths of so many critics, who 
condemn as false that which the feebleness of their wit 
cannot understand 

“ I am bold to say, that those curious minds who delight 
in the reading of rare books, will find an ample content- 
ment in this, where, without quitting their room, and 
without running risk of shipwreck, they may cross the 
seas, view the finest provinces of the world, amuse 
themselves with things most strange and unheard of, 
study among those divers manners of myopic whom wc 
call barbarians, their religion, their Jaws, their great 
riches, their government, as well in time of war as in 
time of peace ; and, in one word, bring before his eyes, 
as in a pictnro, whatsoever Europe, Africa, and Asia, in 
their whole extent, possess of most exquisite and most 

marvellous 

That which led me to translate this book, was to 
reveal many singularities which other historians have not 
touched upon in their works, and to show by the sume 
means the great deeds whicfi the Portuguese have done hi 
the East Indies^ albeit the revohttionsoj lime haverobhed 
them of thefmit of all their cjejiloitSy mid now-a-days the 
Spaniards claim all the glory for themselves*^' 
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In the advertisement, the printer or publisher of 
this (now) old and rare volume, states that great 
pains had been taken with the translation ; that 
seven or eight yeai*s bad been employed upon it, axid 
titat all possible researches had been made among 
histories of India, of voyages, travels, etc., to clear 
up the doubtful passages. This French translation 
is, like the original in Portuguese, broken up into 
short cliapters ; it contains 226 chapters, the origi- 
nal 225. In our old English translation, on the 
contrary, the chapters are lumped together, there 
being in all only 81 ; and by this process a good 
deal of confusion has been very unnecessarily 
created. Our old English version, by Henry 
Oogan, which was republished in 1692, made its 
first appearance in 1663, during the early part of 
the reign of CharUis II., and consequently at a 
period when sneering, and persiflage, and a uni- 
versal incredulity and scepticism were k la inmle. 
In so bantering a time there was little likelihood 
that the staid, sober folio would find many readers, 
or counteract the jest of Cervantes. It was the 
very season when a joke wasiweferred to a fact, 
and when all things were tuWed into jests — the 
honour of men ; the chastity and constancy of 
women ; the love of country ; the brave, self- 
regardless spirit which animates us to bold action 
and high adventure, and carries us over sea and 
land ; and the inward sense of religion, which bids 
us hope for another world, far vaster, and fairer, 
and happier than this. 

Mr. Cogan ushered his translation into the 
world with all due ceremony, and even with some 
solemnity. There was the usual dedication to a 
person of quality, and a pre&ce setting forth the 
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mcriU of the author* aocl adducing some proofs of 
his veracity. But all this could avail but little ; 
the name of Pinto continued to pass as synonymous 
with “ Prince of Liars and, down to our own 
day, his book continued to be generally rcj^rded 
as a tissue of falsehoods without any intennixture 
of truth. 

Far be from us the task or the wish to prove 
that Fernam Mendez never draws the long bow, 
and that all his accounts are rational and correct. 
It will, however, be easy to demonstrate that the 
amount of truth in his book by far exceeds the 
amount of error, and that many of his most rnar- 
vello\i3 relations are entitled to credit. No doubt 
most people who have thought of him at all, have 
thought of him only as a lively inventive droll-^as 
a sort of Baron Munchausen. Poor fellow I he 
was anything rather than this; he was a sober, 
serious, sad man, full of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief from his cradle; whatever may have 
been tlie irregularities and sins of his wandering, 
sea-faring, more than half-piratieal life, he was, 
when he compos^Jiis book, a religious man, 
lieartily attached toRho faith in which he had becTi 
nurtured. lu the Pagan lands beyond the Indian 
Ocean be had spent much time among ascetic 
monks and enthusiastic missionaries — the heroes 
and martyrs of the Propaganda Fidei ; and it was 
his fortune to record some of the last holy doings 
and sayings of a Catholic liero and saint — St. 
Francis de Xavier — whose biographer admits that 
he derived much of his information from papers 
procured from Pinto's wIdow%^ Such a man as this 

Lucena, * Ilistoria da Vida do Padre Francisco Xavier* 
Lis!)., 1600 , 
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might be credulous and superstitious^ indeed, but 
it is safe to conjecture that he would not wilfully 
misrepresent facts. 

lie was born of obscure parents at Montemor- 
o-Velho, near Coimbra, about the year 1510, or 
iluriug the first year of the reign of our Henry 
VIII. 

The first chapter of his book will enable the 
reader to judge of his character: — 

“ JU'tcr what Manner I passed my Youth in the 

Kingdom of Portugal^ until my going to the 

Indies, 

So often as I represent unto myself the f^cat and con- 
tinual travels that have accompanied me from my birth, 
and amidst the which I have spent my first years, I find 
that 1 have a great deal of reason to complain of Fortune, 
fpr that she seemeth to have taken a particular care to 
jwrsecute me, and to make me feel that which U most un- 
sup[)ortablc in her, as if her glory had no other founda- 
tion than her cruelty. For, not content to have made 
me be born, and to live miserably in my country during 
my youth, she conducted me, notwithstanding the fear 1 
had of the dangers that menaced me, to the East Indies, 
w here, instead of the relief I went thither to seek, she 
made me find an increase of my pains according to the 
increase of my age. Since then it hath pleased God to 
tielivcr me from so many dangers, and to protect me from 
the fury of that adverse fortune, for to bring me into a 
port of safety and assurance, 1 sec that I have not so 
much cause to complain of my travels passed, as 1 have 
to render him thanks for the benefits which until now 1 
have received of him ; seeing that by his divine bounty 
he hath preserved my life, to the end I might have 
means to leave this rude . and unpolished di500iu*se unto 
my children for a memorial and an inheritance. For my 
intention is no other but to write it for them, that they 
may behold what strange fortunes 1 have run for the 
8j>acc of one and twxnty years, during the which I w'as 

p 3 
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times a captive, md seventeeti times sold in tlm 
Indies, mGi^thidpia, in Arabia, ia China, in IVturia, 
in Madagascar, in Sunmtva, and in divers other kingdoms 
and provinces of that Oriental Archipelago upon the 
confines of Asia, which the Chinese, Siamese, Gueos, 
and Leoquios named, and that with reason, in their 
geography * the eye-lids of the W'orld,^ whereof I hope to 
intreat more particularly and largely hereafter ; whereby 
men, for the time to come, may take example, and a re- 
solution not to be discouraged for any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. For no 
disgrace of fortune ought to essoign* us never so little 
from the duty which wc are bound to render unto 
God ; because thei’c is no adversity, how great soever, 
but the nature of man may well undergo it, being favoured 
with the assistance of heaven. Now, that others may 
help me to praise the Lord Almighty for the infinite 
mercy he hits shown me, without any regard for my sins, 
wliieti I confess w'ere the cause and original of dl my 
misfortunes, and that from tiio same Divine Power 1 re- 
ceived strength and courage to resist them, escaping out 
of so many dangers, with my life saved, 1 take from tlm 
beginning of iny voyage the time which I spent in this 
kingdom of Portugal and say, that after I had lived there 
till 1 was about eleven or twelve years old, in the misery 
and jx)verty of my fathers houso witfjin the tOM-n of 
Montemor*o-Velho,an uncle of mine, desirous to advance 
me to a better fortune than that whereunto I was reduced 
at that time, and to take me iirom the caresses and cocker- 
in gs of my mother, brought mo to this city of Lisbon, 
where he put me into the service of a very honourable 
lady ; to the which he woo carried out of the ho)^ he 
haict, that by the favour of herself and her friends he 
might attain to his desire of my advancement ; and this 
was in the same year that the funeral pomp of tlie de* 
ceased King Emanuel, of happy memory, was celebrated 
ttt Lisbon, namely, Lucie's Day, the 13th of Decemr 
ber, 1521, which ia the furthest thing. 1 can rameml^r* 

• Relieve or discharge us. 
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In the meantime, my unole's design had a aaccess clean 
contrary, to that uhich be had promised to hinisoli' in 
favour of me ; for having been servant of this lady al)out 
a year and a half, an accident befol me that cast me into 
manifest peril of my life, so tliat to save myself I was 
constrained to abandon her hous#, with all tbc .s{)eed that 

1 >ossibly I could. Flying away then in very great fear, 
[ arrived before I was aware at the ford of reura, which 
is a small port so called. There 1 found a carvel of 
Alfama, that was laden with the horses and stuif of a 
lord who was going to Setuval, where at that instant King 
Joam the Third kept bis court, by reason of a great 
plague that reigned in divers fiarts of the kingdom. 

“ Perceiving then that this carvel W'as ready to put to 
sea, I cmlmrked myself in her, and departed the next 
day. But, alas ! a little after we had set sail, having 
gotten to a place named Cezimbra, we were set ufx)n by 
a French pirate, who, having boarded us, caused fifteen 
or sixteen of his men to leap into our vessel, who, finding 
no resistance, made themselves masters of her. Now 
after they had pillaged every one of us, they emptied all 
the iiiercbandiso wherewithal ours was laden, which 
amounted to above six thousand ducats, into their shij), and 
then sunk her ; so tlmt of seventeen of us that remained 
alive, not so much as one could escape slavery, for they 
clapped us up all bound hand and toot under hatches, 
with an intent to go and sell us at La llache,* in Barbary, 
whither also we found, by being amongst them, they car- 
ried arras to the Mahometans by way of trade. For this 
purpo.se they kept us thirteen days together, continually 
whipping us ; but at the end thereof, it fortuned that 
about sunset they discovered a ship, unto which they 
gave chase all the night, following her close like old 

I nrates long used to such thieveries ; and having fetched 
icr up by break of day, they gave her a volley of three 
pieces of ordnance, and presently invested her with a 
great deal of courage. Now, though at first they found 
some resistance, yet tlicy quickly rendered themselves 


* El-Arasch. 
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masters of her, killing six Portugals and ten or eleven 
slaves. This was a goodly vessel, and belonged to a Por- 
tugal merchant of flie town of Conde, named Silvestre 
Godinho, which divers other merchants of Lislx>n had 
laden at Saint Tome with great store of sugar and slaves, in 
such sort that those poot^^people, seeing themselves taken 
and robbed, fell to lament their loss, which they esti- 
mated to be forty thousand ducats. Whereupon those 
pirates having gotten so rich a booty, changed their de- 
sign for going to La Rachc, and bent their course for the 
coast of France, canning with them such of ours for 
slaves as they judged lit for the service of their naviga- 
tion. The remainder of us they left at night in the road, 
at a place called Melides, where wc were landed miser- 
ably naked, our bodies covered with nothing but with 
the stripes of the lashes which so cruelly wc had re- 
ceived the day before. In this pitiful case we arrived 
the next morning at St. Jago de Caten, where we were 
relieved by the inhabitants of the place, especially by a 
lady that was there at that time, named Donna Beatrix, 
daughter to the Earl of Villanova, and wife to Alonr.o 
Perez Pantoia, commander and grand provost of the 
town. Now, after the sick and wounded wore i*ecovcrcd, 
each of us departed, and got him where he liojjcd to find 
the best assistance ; for myself, poor w retch, 1 went with 
six or seven that accompanied me in my misery to Setu- 
val. Thither I was no sooner come, but my good for- 
tune placed me in the service of Francisco de Faria, a 
gentleman belonging to the (5roat Commander of St, 
Jago, who, in recompense of four years' service that I 
did him, put me to the said Commander to wait on him 
in his chamber, which I performed for a year and an 
half after. But in^ regard the entertainment which was 
given at that time in noble-men's houses w'as so small as I 
W’as not able to live on it, necessity constrained me to 
quit my master, wdth a design to embark myself by his 
favour to go to the Indies, for that I thought was the 
best wf^ 1 could take to free me of my poverty. So, 
albeit 1 were but meanly accommodated, I embarked 
myself notwithstanding, submitting myself to whatsoever 
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fortune should arrive unto me in those far countries, either 
good or bad,”^ 

So he must now go wander like a Cain, 

In foreign countries and remotest climes.’^f 

In this serious, plaintive way, nearly tlie whole 
of the ‘Book of Voyages and Adventures’ is 
\vritten. With the exception of a few short inter- 
vals of prosperity or tranquillity, Pinto seems to 
have been incessantly exposed to the malice and 
persecution of fortune. II avail le guignon au 
corps — he was decidedly an ill-starred, unlucky 
man. 

When he took his departure for India, in a most 
humble capacity, the passage to that country round 
by the Cape of Good Hope had not been disco- 
vered by the great Portuguese navigator Vasco de 
Gama much more than a qtiarter of a century. 
While the Spaniards were following in the track of 
Columbus, who had discovered the New World 
five years before De Gama doubled the Cape, their 
rivals the Portuguese were flocking by the new 
sea-route to Hindustan and Malacca, from which 
there was a regular return-stream of wealth and 
luxury. The whole aspect of Portugal was changed 
as if by magic ; and much more notable alterations 
and revolutions were effected in the East. As 
early as the year 1502, Vasco de Gama, who had 
made his first appefrance in 1498, at Calicut, on 
the Malabar coast, merely as a trader and as a suppli- 
cant, liad established a Portuguese empire in India, 
and had woven a net-work of treaties, alliances, 
and complicated connections with native princes — 

Old translation, by Henry Cogan. 

t Thomas Hey wood, ♦ A Woman killed with Kindness.' 
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nil eager to turn the irresistible force of European 
arms against their neighbours — which promised, ere 
long, to render Portugal the arbi tress of all India, 
and mistress of those Eastern seas. Francisco da 
Almeida and his son Lourenzo Jiad followed out 
and extended the vast designs of Gama, taking 
possession of the Maidive islands, establishing fac- 
tories or colonies in Ceylon, and forming commer- 
cial establishments at Malacca, on the magnificent 
island of Sumatra, and various other points ; and 
the great Alfonso da Alburquerque, the successor 
of Almeida, by policy and by arms, had succeeded 
in planting the Portuguese flag, from point to 
point, all along tlie Asiatic cotost — from Ormuz, at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, to Pegu and 
Siam, beyond the Irawaddi river. And still, year 
by year, as the Portuguese ventured to go up the 
rivers, or explore the deep gulfs, or land upon the 
islands, some ne^v field was opened for trade, enter- 
prise, war, or adventure. Wherever tliey appeared, 
and whether they appeared as officers and com- 
manders in the service of the King of Portugal* or 
as private and independent adventurers, they were 
invited by some native prince or other to aid him, 
Mith their European arms and valour, in the wars 
he M'as carrying on or was meditating against his 
neighbours. The inevitable consequence was, tliat 
in most instances these iinwis^ jiotentates were sub- 
jugated OT despoiled by their allies. Many of these 
Portuguese bands df adventurers were associated 
together on the principle and acted according to 
the manner of the Buccaneers in the Western World. 
Like them, they held that European law, or the 
law of nations, did not extend beyond the equinoc- 
tial line; that force constituted right, and that 
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captures and prizes were to, be made wherever they 
could make them. And as the Buccaneers sta led 
the Spaniards^ whom they plundered^ “ tyrant-iaml 
robbers/’ so did these Portuguese call the natives 
of the East,, whom they relieved of their wealthy 
pirates and thieves.” Thus every Indian vessel 
or Siamese or Chinese junk, that was piraticaliy 
(!aplured at sea was set down as a pirate. 

It must, however, be observed, that piracy really 
was a very prevailing practice in the Indian and 
Chinese seas, long before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese. Marco Polo had found many sea-robbers 
there. The Malay race, who had conquereil the 
peninsula wliicli bears their name, and who had 
s[)read over the lower parts of Java, Sumatra, and 
all the greater islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
were — even as they still continue to be — the most 
active and desperate of pirates. There has been a 
period in the history of every ancient maritime 
])CopIe, when the profession was considered honour- 
able : it was so among the early Greeks, among the 
J^orlhmen of the middle ages, and it is, and for 
ages has hem so, among the Malays — a cunning, 
active, daring, revengeful people. 

. Not a few of these private speculators, after the 
strangest adventures in the East, had returned to 
Portugal with marvellous w'eaUh and with stiU 
more marvellous stories. In some of them Sind- 
bad the sailor seemed to have come to< life again. 
Like huw they bad visited many of the bright 
islands which gem the face of the Indian Ocean ; 
like idni they had heard fabulous accounts of other 
isles, and tales and romances of the wildest or most 
Oriental sort. Those who were the most moderate 
computed the islands of the Indian seas at twelve 
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thousand ; and these all peopled, and all rich in 
spices, perfumes, gems> and precious metals. The 
tales these adventurers told, and the solid wealth 
the more fortunate of them exhibited, impelled 
others to double the Cape of Good Hope, and try 
their luck in India or in the countries lying beyond 
it. Nor were all these adventurers of the ple- 
beian or merely trading order : many noblemen 
in straitened circumstances equipped carvels or 
light vessels, and repaired in them to the golden 
East, just as, half a century later — in the days of 
our Queen Elizabeth— our men of worship and 
lineage, who had ruined themselves by their expen- 
sive living about town and court, began to fit out 
ships in order to better their fortunes by cruising 
or buccaneering against the Spaniards in South 
America. They* did not all draw prizes in this 
-lottery ; some, instead of. plundering, were plun- 
<lered and butchered, or sold into slavery ; and 
more perished by shipwreck, or of endemic dis- 
eases. 

Fernam Mendez Pinto began very unfortunately. 
He left Portugal on the 11th of March, 1537, with 
a small squadron of five vessels. Doubling the 
Cape, passing through the Straits of Madagascar, 
and ascending the lied Sea or Arabian Gulf, lie 
reached the coast of Abyssinia, and landed at Arkiko, 
which, he says, ‘‘ is in the territory of Presteh 
J OHN, Emperor of Ethiopia.^' * As the Abyssinians 
professed a rude, corrupted sort of Christianity, the 
Jionours or name of the mysterious Prester or 

^ Arkiko, or Arkeeko, is in the bay of Massowa or Ma- 
«nah, where, two hundred and thirty two years after Pinto’s 
visit, our brave traveller Binice landed to explore Abyssinia 
and seek the mysterious sources of the Nile. 
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Priest John — tha,t priest and king, who, in (earlier 
ages, iiad been sought for in Central Asia, in Tar- , 
tary, in Siberia, in India, an(lelsewhere*«had now, 
by universal consent, been bestow'ed upon the Taw- 
beef-eating King of Abyssinia. The Portuguese 
had not only opened a trade with the subjects of 
this potentate, but they had also made many settle- 
ments along the African coast ; and their flag was 
to be seen at intervals from Sallee, near the straits 
of Gibraltar, to Abyssinia and the mouth of the 
Ited Sea, The export trade of Arkiko consisted 
chiefly of ivory, or elephants’ tusks. Shortly after 
leaving that place, poor Pinto and the ship he was 
in were captured by three Turkish or Arabian 
galleys. 'J'he crew were carried to the town of 
Mocha, where they met with very barbarous treat- 
ment. In the first place tliey w'ere bastinadoed 
till they Avere almost dead. Next, they w'ere 
loaded with cliains and paradetl through Mocha. 

Thus chained all together,” says he, “ and perse- 
cuted by every one, we were led in triumph over all the 
town, where nothing W'as heard but acclamations, and 
shouts intermingled with a world of music, as well of in- 
struments as voices. Moreover, there was not a woman, 
W'ere she never so retired, that came not forth to see us, 
and to do us some outrage ; for from the very least chil- 
dren to the oldest men, all that beheld us pass by cast out 

of the window’s and balconies upon us pots of 

and other filth, in contempt and derision of the name of 
Christian.” 

The next day “ in regard tliat they had been so 
miserably moiled,” two of the Portuguese died. 
The survivors were sold as slaves. Pinto was 
bought by a Greeks who, after using him very 
cruelly, sold him again to a Jew. The Israelite 
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took him to Ormuz, on the Persian Gulf, and then 
re-sold him to two Portuguese geatlemeu, who con- 
veyed him to the Malabar coaat. He arrived at 
Goa towards the end of the year 1538, poorer tl»an 
he was when he quitted Portugal. But he found 
that there were at Goa five ‘‘ foists ” that were 
going to convey an ambassador to the Queen of 
Onoro;* and then to cruise against the Turks, 
whose behaviour at Modha lie could never forget. 
^‘JS^ow one of the captains of these foists,' ' he 
says, “ being my special friend, and seeing me poor 
and necessitous, persuaded me to accomjMuiy him 
in this adventurous voyage/* 

The Portuguevse ambassador concluded an advan- 
tageous treaty with the queen ; and the foists had 
some sharp fighting with Turkish galleys and other 
vessels. Though somewhat warmly, all this appears 
to he veraciously reported. The encounters and 
adventures related are such, no doubt, as befel 
many Portuguese cruisers at that time. Pinto, 
personally, iwhilges in no braggadocio vein ; he sel- 
dom speaks of liimself in this part of his narrative, 
and when he does it is with a becoming modfjsty, 
lie often confesses to having been excessively 
frightened. 

lleturning witlv two severe wounds to Goa, he 
fell in with Dom Pedro de Faria, a relative of the 
noble gentleman of St. Jago, with whom he had 
lived in Portugal. Dom Pedro, who had recently 
been promoted to the post of captain-general of 
Malacca, engaged Pinto in his service, and took him 
to that country, of wliich little was then known 
beyond the mere coasts. 

• Onoro, or Onore, on the Malabar coast, was then go- 
verned by a Bana, or Hindu princess. 
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The captain^geneml bad scarcely arrived at his 
seat of government ere ^^many ambassadors of 
neighbouring kings ” waited upon him with the 
usual offers of alliance. 

“ Amongst these ambassadors was one from the King 

of Rattas, w ho reigned in the island of Sumatra 

This ambassador, who was brother-indaw’ to his king, 
brought Dorn Pedro de Faria a rich present of w'ood of 
aloes, calcmbaa, and five quintals of benjamoin in flower, 
with a letter written on the bark of a |)alm-trec, where 
those words were inserted : — 

“More ambitious than all men of the service of the 
Crowned Lion, seated on the dreadful throne of the Sea, 
the Rioli and Mighty Prince of Portugal, I, Angessiry 
Timassaia, King of Rattas, do offer by a now treaty to 
replenish the magazines of thy king, who is also mine, 
w ith gold, pepper, camphire, benjamoin, and aloes. . . *** 

In return his Battas majesty only begged the 
Portuguese captain-general to send him powder 
and great shot ” to be used against those perjured 
Acheens/* lu.s “mortal and eminent enemies.*' 
Dorn Pedro treated the ambassador kindly, and 
sent Iiim away wdth even more than he had ven- 
tured to ask for. Ilealso onJered Pinto to accom- 
pany the envoy to Sumatra, charging him to have 
his eyes open, and to note diligently whatsoever 
he should accurately observe. 

After some days’ sailing Pinto found himself in 
that stupendous island, where all the works of 
nature are on a magnificent scale, and where few 
zoological observations hacl as yet been made by 
Europeans. As Fernam Mendez was no naturalist, 
it could not but happen that he should be guilty of 
a few errors in describing the strange creatures he 


* Cogan*s TrauBlation. 
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saw in Suiiiatra. He ascended a river overhung 
by trees, and flanked by thick, moist jungle. Mr, 
Marydeu, Sir Stamford Raffles, and other modern 
travellers who have written of the island, dwell 
with astonishment upon the number and size of the 
alligators, snakes, and other reptiles which are 
found in these localities. Pinto says — 

Now all the while wc sailed in this river with a fair 
wind, we saw, athwart a MOod which grew on the bank 
of it, such a many serpents and other crawling creatures, 
no less prodigious for their length than for the strange- 
ness of their forms, that 1 shall not marvel if they that 
read this history will not believe my report of them •, 
especially such os have not travelled ; for they tJmt hare 
seen littic believe not muchf whereas they that have seen 
much believe the more'* 

The alligators he describes as ‘‘very large li- 
zards, with scales upon their backs, and mouths two 
feet wide.” 

The Battas, to whose king Pinto repaired, \vere 
one of the five nations wlio then (even as they now 
do) divideil the islands of Sumatra among them. 
They occupied the sc«a-coast on the west side of the 
island from the river Sinkel to the Tabuyong 
river, and extended across the island to the east 
coast. They were heathens, acknowledging three 
deities as the rulers of the universe. Their favour- 
ite food w^as and still is horse-flesh, and they fat- 
tened horses for the shambles as we fatten oxen. 
They had a language and written diameter peculiar 
to themselves, and w ere so far from being an illite- 
rate people, that the accomplishments of reading 
and writing were very common among them. Yet 
these Battas were and still are strongly suspected 
of cannibalism. Indeed, it has been confidently 
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nffirmed by some modern travellers that they inva- 
riably eat their prisoners of war and their con- 
demned criminals. 

Another of the five nations, the Acheens or 
Acheenese, with whom the Jkttas were perpetually 
at war, occupied the most northern part of the 
island. They were of a mixed race, and darker, 
taller, and stouter than their neij^hboiirs. They 
had embraced the Mohammedan religion, and were 
fiercely intolerant of any other worship. They 
had considerable trade and frequent intercourse 
with the Arabs of Jidda, Mocha, and Surat, and 
with the people of Bengal, Orissa, and other 
parts of Hindustan, as well as with the Chinese, 
from whom they evidently learned some pf their 
arts as well of war as of peace. They were, and 
are, a jealous people, very industrious, very active, 
and by no means devoid of courage. Nearly thirty 
years before their enemies, the liattas, sent to ask 
assistance from Dorn Tedro de Faria, at Malacca, 
they not only drove away a Fortuguese band of 
adventurers who, under Diego Lopez Sigueira, 
attempted to gain a footing on the coast, bfit fitted 
out an expedition, and even tried to expel them 
from the tow n of Malacca. 

On arriving at a city, which he calls Panaiu, 
Pinto found the King of the Battas making pre- 
parations for his war against the Acheenese. He 
and the powder and shot were w'elcomed. That 
he might the better see the country he accompanied 
the king in his campaign as a volunteer. His ac- 
count of the fierce fighting between these heathens 
and the Mussulmans of Sumatra is animated, and 
110 doubt correct in all essentials. The Acheenese 
had more gunpowder than the Battas, and by a 
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skilful, opportune use of it they won a great vic- 
tory. 

“ In the very heat of the medley, the one side en- 
deavouring to go on, and the other to withstand them, 
those of Achcen gave fire to a mine they had mailc, which 
wrought so effectually as it blew up the captain of the 
Battas and above 300 of his soldiers, with so great a 
noise and so thick a smoke, as the place seemed to bo 
the very portraiture of hell.*** 

Dislieartened by this catastrophe Fernam* Men- 
dez made liaste to quit the Battas and return (o his 
patron at Malacca. On his way he lande^d in w hat 
he calls the kingdom of Queda/* which was 

f overned by an incestuous, cruel king. One of 
MntoV companions, a Mohammedan merchant, fu- 
rioUxS at the abominations and atrocities he heard, 
called the king ‘‘ a hog, or w orse Ihati a very hog !” 
This passed in the house of another Mohammedan 
merchant who was settled in the countiy^ ; but the 
wwds were reported by a spy to the king, who 
soon gave orders to invest tlie merchant’s house 
and murder him and all his guests. Pinto had got 
out of the w'ay in good time. Tlie next day, 
being summoned before the tyrant, he wus horrified 
at the sight of the dead body of his late host, 
friend, and servants. Tie thought his own deatli- 
hour was come, but tlie monster was afraid to 
kill liim became he was a Portuguese. In great 
fear, and without a moment’s delay, Fernani quitted 
the country. He arrived safely at Malacca, where 
he related the wonderful things he had seen and 
heard to the much astonished Dom Pedro de Faria. 
He told many things about Sumatra which were 


Cogan’s Translation. 
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then quite neWy and the truth of which has, in 
several instances, been more than corroborated by 
modern writere who had lived long^ in the island.*** 
It would have been miraculous if his relations had 
not contained some admixture of error and fable* 
lie was not much more conversant with other sci" 
(iiices than witli natural history, lie avowedly 
reported many things upon mere hear-say ; and an 
imperfect acquaintance with the Malay and other 
dialects spoken in Sumatra, may very well have 
been the cause of not a few mistakes. He stayed 
but a short time in the country, and he had but 
few opportunities for deliberate observation. The 
preservation of his own life must have occupied 
most of his thoughts while campaigning with tlie 
King of the Ilattas, or travelling with the Moham- 
medan merchant who came to so tragical an end. 
Although, as a traveller, Piuto is hardly to be com- 
pared with Marco Polo, we may apply to him 
what, the judicious Tiraboschi says of the old Ve- 
netian : — 

I am very far from wishing to uphold the relations 
of Marco Polo, as entirely true, without falsehoods, 
without errors, without exaggerations of any sort, 1 
w'ould not very easily concede such praise even to our 
modern travellers, who toll us so rpucli about their vera- 
city and exactness. Tliey all sw'ear with one accord, 
tluit they have seen everything with their own eyes, and 
yet they contradict one another in the prettiest manner 

in the world ! Now^, if even our modern travellers, 

who arc so much more enlightened than the old ones, 
have not as yet renounced their native right of now and 

♦ More especially the late and venerable Mr. Marsden, in 
his admirable History of Sumatra ; Crawford, in his History 
of the Indian Arcliipelai20 ; and Lady Kaf&es, in Memoirs 
of the late Sir T. S. Haflles. 
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then selling us fables, how can we pretend ^at our 
Marco ought not to have enjoyed the same nrivilege ? 
It is scarcely possible for any traveller to ooserve, to 
examine, to ascertain everything. Very often he can 
only take a flying glance at an object; and often, when 
he has the opportunity of examining it attentively, he 
has not the convenience for immediately writing down 
bis description of it.”* 

Among the other things that Pinto related to 
his patron, was a brief account of the peoples in- 
habiting all along the coast of Sumatra, and on 
the river Lampong. 

‘‘From Lampong,” he says, ** the rich gold of Me- 
nangcabo is transported to the kingdom of Camphur. . . . 
Ana the inhabitants affirm, out of their chronicles, how, 
in this very town of Lampong, there was anciently a 
factory of merchants, established by the Qukkn op 
SusBA; whereof one, named Nausem, sent her a great 
ouantity of gold, which she carried to the Temple of 
ticrusalcm, at such time as she went to visit the wise 
Kino Solomon. From whence, some say, she returned 
with child, of a son, that afterwards succeeded to bo 
Emperor of Ethiopia, whom we now call Pbestee 
John, of whose race the Abyssinian kings vaunt they are 
descended,” 

The legendary and fabulous part of this story is 
evident enough ;f but the whole of it is not a fable. 

♦ Storia della Letteratura Italiana. 

f The legend is, however, strictly in conformity with the 
traditions the half-barbarous Abyssiniuns believe and report. 
They claim Queen Sheba, or Saba, as their native sovereign — 
a great and enlightened empress, who had trade with distant 
parts of the earth, who visited King Solomon at Jerusalem, 
and had a child by him, and who converted her people from 
Paganism to a belief in the one God. According to their 
chronicles the son of Solomon and Sheba was named Mcnilek ; 
and from him have descended all the emperors or kings that 
have since reigned in Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 
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Sumatra was once noted tor its g6ld^ and a consider- 
able quantity, quite enough to be called a largt 
qiiantity in ancient days, is still exported. The 
places in which it most abounds are still the moiin,- 
tains which surround the table^land of Menaii^ 
geabo ; an<i still the greatest quantities of it are 
carried down tlw river and into the bay of Lam- 
pong, where dwell a people or nation that have a 
strong resemblance to the Chinese.*^ 

Five-and-twenty days after Pinto's return to 
Malacca, arrived there another ambassador from 
Sumatra ; not, however, deputed by the King of 
tlie Battas. He came from the King of Aaru, 
another independent and heathenish prince, who 
was at war with the Mussulman ruler of Acheen.f 
This ambassador, who asked for warlike stores and 
for other aid, told De Faria, in a set speech, that 
the tyrant of Acheon wanted to usurp the king's, 
his master's, territories, in order to exclude the 
Portuguese from all commerce with the spices of 
Banda and the Moluccas, and from all the naviga- 
tion of the seas of China, Sunda, Borneo, Timor, 
and Japan.” 

Notwithstanding this very alarming assertion, the 
aiiihassador wa.s allowed to dejmrt empty-handed ; 
but, shortly after, Dorn l^edro de Faria, upon 
serious consideration, resolved to send the king 
some arms, ammtinition, and armour, as also a coat 
* Marsden, Hist. Sumatra, 

t All these Mussulman tribes or nations were Malays, who 
appear to have been converted to the Mohammedan religion 
ill the eleventh century of the Christian eta. There were, 
however, to be found on the Malay peninsula, and in 
several islands of the Indian archipehigo, factories of Arabs 
who came from the Persian or the Arabian gulf. These Arabs 
are generally called Tnrks, or Moors, or Moormen, by our 
old travellers. 
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of gilt mail) Hoed with crimson satin, for lus own 
wear, and many* other garments of diverasorts. For 
greater expedition this present was embarked in a 
large row-boat. When all was ready Dom Pedro 
im|K)rtuned I’into to take the charge. “Where- 
upon,” saith i>oor Fernain Mendez, “ I undertook it 
in an ill hour, as I may say, and for a punishment 
of my sins, in regard to what happened unto me 
thereupon.” 

The mariners who went with him appear to Iiavc 
been mostly natives of Malacca. Tiie outward 
voyage was prosperous, but the homeward one 
very calamitous. As they were running along the 
coast of Sumatra their vessel was shattered by a 
sudden tempest, and sunk in deep water. Of eight- 
and-twenty persons on board, three-and- twenty 
were drowned in less than a quarter of an hour. 

“ For us five,*’ says Pinto, “ that escaped by the mercy 
of God, we passed the rest of the night upon a rock, 
where the waves of the sea had ^ast us. There all that 
wc could do was with tears to lament our sad fortune, 
not knowing what counsel or course to take, by reason 
the country was so moorish, and environed with so thick 
a wood, that a bird, were she never so little, could 
hardly make way through the branches of it, for that the 
trees grew so closely together. We sate crouching tor 
three whole days upon this rock, where, for ail our sus* 
tenance, we had snails and such filth os the foam of the 
sea produceth there. After this time, which we spent 
in great misery and pain, we w'alked a whole day along 
by the isle of Sumatra, in the sca-ooze up to the girdle } 
and, alwut sunset, we c-ariie to the mouth of a river, some 
cross-bow shot across, which we durst not undertake to 
swim over, for that it w^as deep, and we were so weak 
and weary.”* 


* Cogan’s Translation. 
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They lingered on the bank all night, suffering 
so dreadfully from large flies, gnats, mosquitoes, &c., 
that they were covered with blood. The next 
morning, so soon as it was day, Pinto asked his four 
companions, who were all mariners, whether they 
knew anything of the country, and whether th^ 
could not see some house in the distance ? and the 
eldest of them, who had a wife at Malacca, not 
able to restrain his tears, exclaimed, ^‘Ahil the 
house that is now most proper for you and me is 
the house of death And shortly after saying the 
words, the poor man died, having been wounded in 
the head by the wreck. Having buried him as well 
as they could in that wild place, Pinto and the 
other three men thought of crossing the river for 
to go an<l sleep on certain great trees that they saw 
on the other side, for fear of the tigers and other 
animals, whereof the country was full,^’ But the 
foremost two had scarcely reached the mid-stream 
when they were seized by alligators ; — 

We saw them caught by two great lizards that were 
before our faces, and in an instant tearing them to 
pieces, dragged them to the bottom, leaving the water 
all bloody, which w'as so dreadful a spectacle to us, as 
w’c had not the power to cry out ; and, for myself, I 
knew not who drew mo out of the water, nor how I es- 
caped thence, for 1 was gone before into the river as 
deep as my waist, w ith that other mariner which held 
me by the hand.”’*' 

On the morning of the following day a native 
boat, coming to the mouth of the river, discovered 
Pinto and his only surviving companion, and took 
them up. But the boatmen were not good Sama* 
ritans; they wanted money from the poor ship- 
wrecked strangers, and, when told they had none, 

* Cogaa. 
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they lB»hed them to the ma»t and ^flogged them to 
make them confer where they had concealed it. 
Fernam Mendez was well uigh killed ; hot he was 
far more fortunate than his comrade, to whom they 
administered a diabolical mixtnre, which made him 
fall into so furious a vomiting that he died an hour 
after. As the poor mariner had cast up no gold 
from his stomach, they did not think it worth their 
while to force the same drink down the throat of 
Pinto, so they carried him ashore, to a town called 
Ciaca, to sell him for a slave. But, although they 
show^ him three days in the market, nobody would 
buy him. They then turned him out of doors, 
hungry and almost naked; and for six^and-thirty 
days he had no other means to live than what he 
got by begging from door to door, which, Go<l 
knows, was very little, in regard those of the country 
were extreme poor/' At last, as he was lying in 
the sun, upon the sand by the sea-shore, and la- 
menting his ill fortune with klaiself, it pleased God 
that a Mohammedan, born in tiie island of Palim- 
bang, came accidentally by and entered into discourse 
with him. Upon learning that he was a Portu- 
guese, and that money might be made at Malacca 
in the way of merchandize, the Moorman soon loaded 
a bark for that port, and took Pinto with him. They 
arrived without accident, and, after a month’s resi- 
dence at Malacca, Fernam Mendez recovered his 
health and strength. 

He was then sent by Dom Pedro de Faria to the 
kingdom of Pahang, in charge of a barque laden 
with merchandize, and consigned to a factor of the 
Captain-General of Malacca. He arrived at Pa- 
hang, the place of his destination, and landed the 
goods,''^ There was a charming appearance of tran- 

* Pahang was, no doubt, a town on the Pahang, the 
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quillity ia the country; but la! the night be- 
fore the morning on which Pinto to rc- 
embark in order to return to Malacca, tiie King 
of Borneo’s, ambassador, finding the King of 
Pahang in bed with his wife, slew his gracious 
Majesty. Upon this the rabble broke out in insur- 
rection, and consoled themselves for the death of 
tlicir king by plundering the town. They attacked 
the house of Dom Pedro's fhetor, and carried off 
everything in it. And thus Pinto was obliged to 
depart without a ducat of all tlie 10,000 ducats* 
worth of goods he had brought with him from 
Malacca. Not liking to return to Dom Pedro 
thus empty-handed, he went to Fantani,* where 
he was very well received by the native king, and 
by some Portuguese ■avho had formed a fectory 
there. While he was casting about, to hit upon 
some method of making up for the serious losses he 
had sustained at Pahang, they happily heard of 
three great junks,., China, very rich, and apper- 
taining to Mohammedan merchants, natives of the 
kingdom of Paliang. After some short deKbera- 
tioii, Pinto and his countrymen resolved to capture 
these junks. The enterprise proved of easy exe- 
cution ; and the prize was so valuable that Jemam 
Mendez considered himself more than indemnified 
for all that luid been lost at Pahang. 

l*into remained at Pantani twenty-six days, to 
sell the Chinese commodities. In this interval 

greatest river of the Malay peninsnla; on the eastern side 
of which it falls into the secu 

* Pantani, or rather Patanb w die most southern of the 
small kingdoms on the Malay peninsula, subject to Siam. 
It is the most liprtlle and isrodactive of all those Malay states. 
Its capital! wasouee much fretjuented by vessels going from 
Hindustan to Siam, Cochin Olaua, or China, 
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a foyst* from Malacca arrived, commanded by 
Antonio de Faria, a relative of Dom Pedro. An- 
tonio’s mission was both diplomatic and commer- 
cial : he camo to conclude some treaty with the 
native prince, and to sell a cargo of goods. Being 
puazled how to dispose of a great quantity of woollen 
and cotton cloths, the manufactures of India, he 
was advised by some experienced men to send it all 
to Lugor, a great town in the kingdom of Siam, 
one hundred leagues lower down towards the 
north, “ for they alleged that this port was 
very ricli and of great vent, by reason of a 
world of junks that arrived there daily from 
the isle of Java, from Laos, Tamainpura, Ja- 
j>ara, Demaa, Panamco, Lydayo, Passarvan, Solor, 
and Borneo.”+ 

In conformity with this advice, Antonio de 
Faria procured a vessel for the voyage, and ordered 
sixteen Portuguese, of whom Pinto was one, to 
man her. With tliis vessel, ^^d with goods on 
board to the value of 12,000*rowns, the adven- 
turers reached Lugor Hoads, and came to anchor 
at the mouth of the river. But it sliould appear 
that the fame of their late marauding exploit fol- 
lowed them thither ; for, suddenly, “ about 10 of 
the clock, just after dinner,” they saw a great junk 

♦ A**foyst,” or was a large vessel for the trans- 

port of goods, but only balf-dccked, 

f It IS now perfectly well known that Lwgor (variously 
written Ligor, Lichar, &c.) was, in old times, the seat of a 
y avy great trade. It is situated on the Malay peninsula, be- 
tween the bay of Chaiya and Cajoe Patani. It still belongs 
to, or is dependent on, the Ring of Sisfin, It now contains 
no more than 6000 or 7000 inhabitant^ cKiedy Malays, Chi- 
nese, and Siamese. It is still anmially frequented by junks 
from China and other countries, fpr cotton, tin, pepper, 
and rattans. 
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coming upon them, and before tliey could pick 
their teeth this junk grappled their bark with large 
cramp-irons, and some seventy or eighty Moham'- 
inedans, who had lurked under deck, rushed upon 
it, and cast thence many stones, darts, and lances, 
so that twelve of the Portugals were presently slain. 
'J'he surviving four leaped overboard and swam for 
their lives. One of them was drowned : the other 
three reached the shore, and hid themselves in the 
nearest wood. The Mohammedans having emptied 
her of her good cargo, bored a hole in the bark 
and sank her. Of the three Portugals who were 
hidden in the wood, one died. Two days after 
this, Fcrnain Mendez and his only remaining com- 
|;)anion were taken up pear a river by a native boat, 
ou board of which was ‘‘ an honourable old woman, 
with a grave countenance.*’ This serious Siamese 
dame was merciful and kind. She comforted them 
in their affliction, entertained them hospitably for 
three-aiKbtwenty d^8 in her own house, and then 
recommended them to a kinsman, a merchant and 
mariner, who vas bound for Patani, whence they 
had started on their unfortunate trip. 

Sad was tlie sorrow and unspeakable the rage of 
Antonio dc Faria when he heard from the returned 
Pinto how th^ had been stripped of goods to the 
worth of the 1 ^,000 crowns which he had borrowed 
at JMalacca. Pie was afraid to return to meet his 
creditors, but he was on fire to meet witli the Mo- 
hammedans and piratesj who had robbed him. He 
took a solemn oath upon tlie Holy Evangelists to 
go in quest of those pirates, and to avenge the 
death of the Portugals. All the company highly 
applauded his resolution; and, at tliO end of 
eighteen days, he found himself at the head of fifty* 
five fighting men, of whom P'’ernam Mendez waa 
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one. They were all men of desperdite fortutic«, 
and in a very desperate humonr. They might 
have hoisted the blood^red flag at their mast- 
head. 

It waa on Saturday, the 9th of May, 1540, tliat 
Antonio do Faria took bis departure from Patani. 
lie sailed along the coasts of the kingdom of Cam- 
bodja, and cast anchor off the mouth of a river 
named Xoobasoy, up which the native pilot would 
not undertake to guide him, as he was unacquainted 
with the river. As the Portuguese lay here tliey 
saw a great sail making towards them from the 
main. Antonio de Faria Imisted the friendly flag of 
Cochin-China. 

They of the big ship,** says Pinto, “instead of an- 
swering us in the same manner, and knowing that wo 
were rortugals, to whom they wished not well, gave us 
very vile and base words, and from the top of their 
poop, made a Raihr slave hold up his bar© to us, 

with a mighty noise and din oiMrunipets, drams, and 
bells, by way of scorn and derision to us.**’’* 

Antonio gave them a broadside to teach them 
better manners. They returned the fire ; but as 
night tvas falling it was deemed expedient to defer 
the action. 

liarly on the following morning the Portuguese 
who had the watch perceived “ three black things” 
coming towards them ; they roused Antonio, who 
w as sleeping on the hatches. “ To arms ! to arms I 
instantly to arms 1” said that, brave adventurer of 
the seas ; ami all his people quietly armed, and 
kept themselves snug under tlm bulwai-ks j and the 
“three black things,’* that were three barques 
“ built i* the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark,** 

♦ COgUA. 
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came siviftly along the face of the waters, and close 
alongside : and out of them leaped good forty men 
upon the deck of the Portuguese, expecting no pre- 
paration and no resistance. But Antonio, putting 
liimself at the head of his hghting men, and invoking 
8t. Jago, their patron saint, fell so courageously 
upon the boarders that he killed them almost all. 
Then he threw some pots of powder into the three 
dark vessels, and all those that were in them jumped 
into the sea and were drowned, save only five, 
‘‘ whereof one was the Kaffir slave that bad slioweil 
us his tail-end, and another \vas the captain of the 
great junk, Similon by name, a notorious pirate^ 
and our mortal enemy.” In the junk, which was 
presently captured, they fonnd, in silver of Japan, 
to the value of 54,000 ducats, besides many other 
rich commodities. And very soon after this, ven- 
turing up a river, they captured another richly- 
laden junk. 

Like the bold buccaneers in the Western World, 
these Portuguese adventurers in the East made no- 
table additions to geography and hydrography ; they 
examined many an unknown river and bay, and 
visited many a coast, cape, and island, which no 
European had hitherto seen. Without charts, and 
very often without any native pilot to guide them, 
numerous accidents and calamities were inevitable. 

Rich with prizes and longing for more, Antonio 
de Faria, crossing the gulf of Tonquin, made for 
the great island of Hainan, which the Chinese had 
conquered and colonized, and entered the bay of 
Carnoy (probably Caii-tcheu), wherein were many 
boats fishing for pearl. Here the Portuguese ma- 
riners made too open a display of their wealth. Some 
people came on board their ship, and among the 
rest a venerable man, no doubt a mandarin, who 

g3 
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warned them to leave the bay, seeing that strange 
ships were not allowed to enter therein, but if they 
attempted it were burned, and all that were in them, 
forasmuch as that place was destined for the fishing 
of the treasures of the Son of the Sun, the lord 
and emperor of all tliat world. 

Antonio, who no doubt had an eye to the pearls 
and to the many rich junks periodically passing 
through the narrow strait (now called the Ciiannel 
of Junks) which flows between Hainan and the 
southern extremity of the province of Canton, wislied 
very much to stay where he was. He assured the 
venerable gentleman that he and his company were 
merchants of Siam. The mandarin looked very 
suspicious — 

For** said he, we vow unto you, that never in our 
lives did we see so many bold young fellows together in 
any merchant-ship as we now see in this of yours, nor 
so spruce and smart ; and it seemeth that in their country 
China silks arc so cheap as they are of no esteem, or 
else that they have them at so easy a rate as they have 
given nothing near the value for them, for here we see 
them playing away a w hole piece of figured silk at one 
cast ol the dice, verily like men that came lightly by it.”* 

In the end the venerable man entreated them to 
hasten away from that bay before the arrival of a 
great mandarin, who was coming with a great 
army to superintend and protect the pearl fish- 
ery. Following his advice they went away 
southward, to the river of Tananquim, where he 
assured them they would be very safe. But they 
had not been long in the river ere they were at- 
tacked by two great junks, which very likely had 
been sent after them by the venerable gentle- 
man. Although taken by surprise, the Portuguese 
* Cogan. 
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]iad the fortune or the valour to couquer both the 
junkis. On board of one of them they found some 
unhappy Portuguese prisoners, from whom they 
learned — 

That iho pirate^ the master of the junks, had two 
names, the one Christian the other Fagan, and that his 
Pagan name was Nccoda Necauicni, and his Christian 
name Francisco dc Saa, being chnstened at Malacca, at 
such lime as Garcia de Saa w'os captain of the fortress; 
and for that he (Dom Garcia) was his godfather, and 
itad caused him to be baptized, ho gave him that name, 
and married him to an orphan maid, a very handsome 
w'cnch, the daughter of an honourable Portugal, to bind 
him the more to our religion and country, but in the 
year 1534, setting sail for China, in a great junk of his, 
wherein there accompanied him twenty of the wealthiest 
Portiigals of Malacca, as also his wife, and arriving at 
the island of Pulo-Catan, they stayed two days to take 
in fresh water ; during which time ho and his company 
(who were all Chinese like himsolf ) conspired the ueath 
of the poor Portugals, for to despoil them of their 
goods. So that one night, whilst the Portugals were 
sleeping and little dreaming of such treason, tliey killed 
them all with their hatchets; after which tho pirate 
persuaded with h)s wife that she should turn Pagan and 
adore an idol that Tucan, captain of the junk, had con- 
cealed in his chest, and that then, being free from the 
Christian religion, he would marry her to Tucan, 
who in exchange would give him a sister of his to wife 
that was a Chinese. But in regard she would neither 
adore the idol nor consent to the rest, the dog struck her 
over the head with a hatchet till her bmins flew out,” ♦ 

Since that time the piratical apostate had com- 
mitted many great atrocities against the Portu- 
guese. 

Antonio de Faria w'cnt in a boat with some of 
the Portuguese prisoners, who had told him all these 

♦ Cogan. 
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facts, to search for the body of the savage arijoiig 
the dead. lie was found mtii a great cut over his 
head, and quite thrust through. He had a great 
chain of gold about his neck, to which was fastened 
an idol of gold with two lieads, made in the form of 
a lizard, ^ving the tail and paws enamelled with 
green and black. Antonio commanded his head to 
be chopped otf, and the body to be ehoi)ped into 
pieces and cast into the sea. Some barbarous act 
of retaliation of this sort usually winds up the fights 
with the junks they encounter. 

As Antonio de Faria continued his courses liis 
conduct became more and more that of a down- 
right corsair. At the next port he put into, four 
great launches, with streamers and music and jollity, 
much mistaking his ship, came out to meet him. 
It was a gay bridal party, and in one of the boats 
was the bride, who expect^ to meet her bridegroom 
on board the Portuguese. The free cruisers took 
the three boats, and kept the bride and her two 
sisters as prisoners because they were young, white, 
and well-favoured,” and the rest they sent on shore, 

because they were aged, full of sorrow, and fit for 
nothing.” As the Portuguese sailed away they 
met Uie jubilant bridegroom coming to the place 
with four junks which belonged to his own father, 
and which were covered all over with flags, sti’eam- 
ers, and banners. 

** Passing by us,” saith Pintc/*‘hc saluted us with 
peat store of music and showra eladness, being wholly 
ignorant of his misfortune, and that wc wore carrying 
away his wife ...... Alas ! wc shamefully cozened 

him.” 

At Multpinang* Antonio succeeded in selling 
^ Apparently in the island of Sumatra. 
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the goods he had captured at a very good profit ; 
but as Tjews arrived of his performances in other 
ports, lie was obliged to take a hasty departure 
thence. 

In the great bay of Cochin China he fell tooth 
and nail upon another junk, which, in tlie ordinary 
parlance, is called notorious Chinese pirate.” 
The junk was of course conquered and captured, 
and, as ‘‘ some Portugals were found on board with 
their throats cut,” the Chinese prisoners were all 
killed and cast into the sea. 

After cruising for several more months the Por- 
tuguese common men, whose number had been greatly 
increased, became very weary and impatient for a 
partition of goods ; so the determination was taken 
to retui;p towards India, to winter in Siam, sell 
the goods there, and divide the profit. But storm 
and terrible tempest overtook them ; their ship 
and their junk prizes were cast on an unknown 
siiore and broken to piecCsS, and all the men were 
drowned except fifty-eight, who >vere saved by being 
thrown upon the Isle of Thieves ” (not one of the 
Ladrones), a very properly named island for the 
reception of such guests! It was a desolate place, 
and nothing on it to eat except such things as were 
hurtful, rotten, and vile to tlie taste. 

But lo I one day, the feast of St. Michael, as they 
w ere all drowned in tears an<l without hope of help, 
a kite came unexpectedly flying over their heads, 
from behind a point which the island made towards 
tlie south, and by chance let fall a fish Called a 
mullet, about a foot long. It fell close to Antonio 
dc Faria, who happily was among the saved. It 
somewhat amazed him ; but lie got up, and seeing 
M'hat it was, he returned a thanksgiving to Clod 
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(for^ though piratieally inclined, Antonio was a de* 
Youtman), and then ordered the mullet to be broiled 
and given to sudi of the sick as most needed it. 

On looking towards the point whence the kite 
came, they saw many more kites, dying and stoop- 
ing. They concluded there must be some good 
prey on which the birds were feeding. They all 
ran thither, and, climbing the high ground, disco- 
vered a low valley full of fruit-trees, and a river of 
fresh water running in the midst. Before they went 
down they luckily perceived a stag newly slain, 
and a tiger preparing to eat him. They set up 
a loud cry, which scared the tiger into a wood, 
leaving the stag as he was. Then they went down 
and feasted, by the river side, upon the stag and 
upon divers mullets, which the kites, also frightened 
by their noise, let fall. 

In tliis pleasant valley tliey remained till the fol- 
lowing Saturday, when about break of day they 
discovered a sail making towards the island. In 
brief space of time tlie vessel, a Chinese, entered 
the natural harbour, and those that were in her 
fastened her to the shore with two cables, at the 
beak and stern, and loilged a plank ashore to pass 
in and out of her. About thirty big Chinamen, 
more or less, came out ; some went to get wood 
and water, some began to wash their clothes, some 
dresised meat, and others went to wrestling and such 
like pastime. Seeing them all thus, without fear 
or order, Antonio rushed suddenly and quickly 
with his men from the thicket in whicli they were 
concealed, and gained the vessel. Then casting 
loose the two cables they put to sea, about a cross- 
bowshot from land. TJie poor Chinamen, hear- 
ing a noise, came running to the sea-side, amazed, 
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dismayed, and not knowing how to help themselves. 
Antonio fired at them with an iron gun he found 
on board, ami this drove them scampering into the 
wood. This being done the Portfiguese sate com- 
fortably down to eat at their leisure a dinner which 
some of the Chinamen had ordered to be cooked for 
them on board by an old man : and this dinner/ 
says Pinto, as if with the water brought to his 
month by the recollection of it, was a great skil- 
let full of rice with hashed pig’s meat ; whereunto we 
fell with good stomachs, as being not a little hungry.” 

Totally indifferent to the fate of the China- 
men, whom they had so neatly and so oppor- 
tunely tricked, Antonio and his people bore away 
large. 

The first place they anchored at was Xamoy, 
described as a small village. Here they exchange 
their small vessel for a better, by boarding a junk 
at midnight. They only found in the junk seven 
or eight Chinese mariners ; and these careless fel- 
lows, without any watch upon deck, 'were fast 
asleep. The boarders bound them hand and foot, 
threatening to kill them all if they cried out 
never so little ; which put them in such a fear that 
they durst not so much as squeak.” Then cutting 
the cables, Antonio hoisted sail and was away as 
fast as he could. 

Next they fell in with a great Chinese pirate 
ship. They were making ready for action, when 
they perceived that the deck of the ship they were 
about to attack held many men in red caps, such 
as Portuguese mariners wore on board ship. They 
thereupon hailed, and making themselves mutually 
known, they discovered that the Chinese pirate 
and owner of this junk had many Portuguese in 
his pay, and was a great friend to them. And here- 
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Antonio de FAria stmck a bargain with the 
Cfhinaman, engaging to cruise and plunder iu 
Concert with him, and to allow him one* third of all 
spoil taken. 

Ever since the loss of his ship and property at 
Lugor, Antonio had been longing to encounter 
the dogCoia Aclicm,” the savage fellow who hod 
achieved that exploit. Now as he was cruising 
with his friend and partner the Chinaman, he fell 
in with a little fishing*boat, wherein were eight 
wounded Portuguese, wlio been quite recently 
robbed and barbarously treated by this very Coia 
Achem, and w'ho told Antonio that he might find 
him anchored at an isle not far off. 

The vindictive Portuguese were soon alongside 
the barbarous Mussulman. A desperate bloody 
condict ensued. Antonio cut down the pirate 
Achem with his own hand; and such of the Mus* 
sulinans as were not slain by the sword were driven 
overboard into the sea to be drowned. But five of 
them, who were picked up alive, were cast into 
the hold, “ ill order to be tortured^ so as to answer 
questions.** But,” adds Pinto, ‘‘ they fairly tore 
one another’s throats %vith their teeth, and killed 
one another for dread of what they expected from 
us; which yet could not keep them from being 
dismembered by our servants, and afterwards throw’ll! 
into the sea, in company of the dog Coia Achem, 
‘ Great .Captain of the King of Bintam, the Shed- 
der and Drinker of the Blood of Portngais,* as he 
ha<i styled himself in his ordinary letters and mes- 


There can be no doubt that these fierce deter- 
mined Mohammedans were Malaya* Nor can there 
, be much doubt, however lightly he might estimate 
blood of mere infidels and pagans, that Fernam 
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Memleas, while serviag wkh Autouio and the 
pirates^ contracted an amount of guilt and sin 
which afterwards weighed heavily upon his con- 
science, and drove hiui to confisasion and long and 
severe penaneo among the Portuguese monks of 
Malacca. 

According to Fernam’s enumeration there pe- 
rished of Coia Achem’s people three Imndretl 
and eighty, and of Dom Antonio s people forty -two, 
eight of whom were real Portuguese, whose loss 
afflicted him more than all the rest. As this 
captain of adventure was a very devout Catholic, 
he used the names of our Saviour and the Virgin 
Mary as his war cry ; and he always liad prayers, 
and gcnei'ally a long sermon, after each of his mur- 
derous battles. 

Making allowance for the difference of their re- 
ligion, it was much the same with many of our 
buccaneers, who preceded their attacks upon tlie 
Spaniards by prayers and followed them by thanks- 
giving. Captain Sawkins, one of the most noted 
of their leaders, blew out the brains of one of his 
men, on his own quarter-deck, merely because the 
fellow, in a tit of absence, had dared to rattle a 
dice box on a Sunday. 

Having healed Ids wounded and cured his sick, 
Antonio de Faria bore away for Liauipoo [Niiigpo}. 
A fearful storm overtook him ; to lighten bis vessel 
he was obliged to cut away his masts, and thmw 
overboard good part of his plunder; and in their 
hurry and confusion his mariners threw into the sea 
twelve large chests full of silver liitgots^ which he 
had taken flrom the dog Cola Achem.” Clianging 
Ills course be fell upon the coasts of China, pluur 
dering all the junks he could meet, and occasionally 
landing to ransack a village or besiege a town. 
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Upon taking one place by assault^ Dom Antonio, 
to save time and prevent future quarrels about 
division of spoil, told his people that they must 
plunder all they could and as fast as they could, 
and that every man should keep what he got. He, 
however, reserved to himself the contents of the 
house of a rich mandarin, who had cruelly insulted 
him in refusing to deliver up some Portuguese 
prisoners. 

“ These things being done,” says Fernam Mendez, 

and all our people having withdrawn, Dom Antonio 
dc Faria embarked without any hindrance, and all our 
men were satisfied and happy, carrying away with them 
a good many handsome Chinese girls : and, without tell- 
ing lies, I may say it was a piteous sight to see these damsels 
brought aboard by fours and by lives, tied together with the 
straps of our muskets, and all weeping and in desfiair, 
while our mariners did nothing but laugh and sing.” 

At last the freebooters miule Lianipoo [Ningpo], 
where the Portuguese had a strongly -fortified set- 
tlement. They were received with great affec- 
tion and Christian charity prayers were put up 
for them in the church of Our Lady of the Con- 
ception they were visited and feasted by the 
richest and noblest of the settlers, who assured 
them that the Chinese empire was in so unsettliHl 
a state that they might plunder and burn even the 
great city of Canton without danger or difficulty. 
Thirteen dififerent princes were contending for the 

* "Wliere the name of Cogan, the old translator, is not 
given, we have rendered the passage ourselves from Figuier's 
translation, which we have sufilciently compared with the 
Portuguese original, to feel confident as to its accuracy. As 
well in the original as in tlie translations the names of many 
places, visited by Pinto, are given in so incorrect or capn- 
dous a manner, as to make it difficult or impossible to iden 
tify them. 
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imperial crown, and waging war in all parts of the 
empire. 

liefore quitting Ningpo Antonio de Faria fur- 
nished himself with a Portuguese priest or friar 
for each of his ships, in order that mass might be 
regularly performe<i at sea. He ran down to the 
gulf of Nanquin; but finding too many ships in 
those parts, he ventured no attack, but sailed away 
for tlie defenceless islands of the Chinese sea. The 
boldness with which the Portuguese navigated this 
unknown sea, and ran among the islands without 
chart, and oft-times without any pilot, is matter of 
astonishment and admiration ; and Fernam Mendez’s 
account of what he saw in this new world is, in the 
main, sober and correct. In many instatices his 
truthfulness has been confirmed by our navigators 
of the last and of the present century. 

The very devout Portuguese, settled at Ningpo, 
had learned from some Chinese that to the north- 
east there was an island called Callenqday, con- 
taining the tombs of seventeen Chinese kings, all 
made of gold, and surrounded by many idols, cast 
ill the same precious material. It was In search of 
these golden tombs and idols that Antonio de Faria 
Mas navigating. For a long time they seemed to 
evade his pursuit. At last, when Jiis crew was in 
despair and mutinous, he hit upon the island and 
upon some of the graves. But, alas! the gold 
turned out to be only burnislicd brass or gilded 
copper. The Portuguese, however, burst open the 
graves, and there, among the dried bones of the 
dead, they found a great quantity of silver. 

After many adventures ami not a few disasters, 
Antonio de Faria, during a typlioon, suffered a 
dreadful shipv/reck in the bay of Nanquin. The 
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spoils of the tombs and all the booty were lost, and 
only fourteen Portuguese saved their lives. 

Behold,’* says Fernam, ** how ^eat was our disas- 
ter which bi^el us on Monday, the 5m of August, in ttic 
year 1642 j . for which may God be praised for ever- 
more r* 

The desert country upon which they were cast — 
without ammunition, without arms, and without any 
manner of implement — tswarmed with tigers : to 
save their lost comrades, whose bodies were washed 
a-sliore, from being devoured by the beasts, they 
with their hands and nails dug graves in the sand, 
and so buried them. They then marched along the 
coast towards the north, in search of some inha- 
bited place. In crossing a narrow inlet of the sea, 
three of the survivors, being too weak to swim, 
M^ere miserably drowned. 

‘‘ These three Portuguese were very honourable men ; 
and two of them were brothers : the one named Melchior 
Barbosa, the other Caspar Barbosa; as for the third, 
named Francisco Borges Cayciro, ho was also their cou- 
sin : all three were natives of Ponte do Lima, a city of 
Portugal, and very accomplished in valour.” 

After passing another miserable night, exposed to 
cold and wind and rain, and to the attack^ of the 
tigers, and after marching another whole day, they 
perceived at evening-tide a great fire, and soon came 
up with five Chinamen, who were burning or making 
charcoal in a wood, These good-natured peasants 
gave them some rice to eat, and pointed out tlie 
way to a pagoda and hospital where pilgrims were 
wont to find food and lodging. When questioned 
by the four bonzes, or priests, at the hospitium, who 
they were and whence they came, the Portuguese 
said that they were natives of the kingdom of oiaui> 
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poor honest fishermen, who had suffered shipwreck 
in tlie bay of Nanquin; and hereupon they met 
with a most humane and hospitable reception. 
When these bonzes, who were very poor, had enter- 
tained them two or three days, they sent them on 
to another hospitium, three leagues off, which was 
very rich. These places of refuge for pilgrims 
and for the poor of all classes were very numerous 
ill China, and they had been faithfully described by 
Marco Polo. 

The rich bonzes sent for a surgeon to cure their 
hurts, and lodged and fed the Portuguese Siamese 
during eighteen days. Fernam Mendez and his 
companions then went on to a Chinese town, where 
they played the part of poor pilgrims and mendi- 
cants, and obtained some money from the people. 
Put at a village a little forther on they were less 
fortunate. The villagers, not committing a very 
great mistake, took them for foreign robbers, fell 
upon them, and, after beating them with their fists, 
threw them into a tank wiiich was full of sharp 
biting leeches. From this uncomfortable prison 
they were liberated by a gentleman who chanced to 
pass that way ; and they continued their march, very 
liungry and bleeding all over. They soon arrived at 
the mansion of a great mandarin who was sick and 
all but in articulo mortis^ and who asked whether 
any one among them knew how to cure a fever? 
They had not this knowledge, nor had they any 
drugs or charms about them. Nevertheless, the 
old gentleman entertained them very hospitably, 
and sent them on their way the next morning. Two 
months they wandered through tlie immense pro- 
vinces ofCldna, begging in the villages, and avoid- 
ing as much as possible the great towns, for fear of 
being detected as Portuguese mariners. At last, in 
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an evil hour, they entered the town of Taypor. 
There they were seen, as they were begging from 
door to door, by a sharp magistrate, who caused 
them to be arrested, loaded with chains and iron 
collars, aiKl cast into a frightful prison. 

“ We remained the whole of twenty-six days in that 
rude and miserable prison ; and I must confess that we 
thought we were there twenty-six thousand years, be- 
cause of the great evils we suflered : and it came to this, 
tliat one of our comrades, by name Juan Rodriguez Bravo, 
died upon our hands, eaten up by lice.’^ 

But one morning, when they were thinking of 
nothing less, they were dragged out of this prison, 
and embarked on a canal for the city of Naiiquin, 
together with twenty or thirty Chinese criminals. 
At a town on their way they met a poor IVlnscovite, 
who had been five years in prison upon a false 
accusation of having killed a Chinaman. Almost 
as soon as they arrived at Nanquin, which is cor- 
rectly described as an immense city, the second in 
rank in the empire, they were examined by a very 
rigorous mandarin, who ordered them a terrible 
flogging on the bare back. This punishment 
caused the death of two of them. Some charitable 
priests attended the nine survivors, healed their 
wounds, and then procured that they should be sent 
on to the grand imperial court of appeal at Tekin, 
the capital. 

The unhappy Portuguese ascended tJie grand 
canals, which struck them with astonishment, as 
they have since done English travellers fainiliav 
with the inland water communications of our age 
and country. They Were also charmed with the 
number of the bridges and the magniflcence of the 
pagodas, tombs, fountains, and arches of triumph. 
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While ou his way to Pekin, Fernam Mendez 
lannclies out into an historical account of the 
origin and foundation of the Chinese empire, and 
into a description of “ the Great Wall,” that won- 
der of the world, which had been built in remote 
ages to protect China from the Tartars. The ac- 
count and the description arc both avowedly taken 
upon trust from the Chinese, who have their full 
sliare of the Oriental spirit of exaggeration. But 
Fernam assures us that he afterwards saw the Great 
Wall several times, and carefully measured it ; 
and his description, which was, we believe, the first 
given by any European traveller (IVIarco Polo 
having taken no notice of the Wall), Is, on the 
whole, admirably correct, clear, and sober. This 
is one of the many things in his book which ought 
to have relieved Fernam Mendez from the imputa* 
lioji of being a liar of the first magnitude.” 

At last,” says our traveller, ‘‘ on Tuesday, the 9th of 
October, in the year 1 544, we arrived in the grand city 
of Pekin, whither, as I have aforesaid, w’e were sent by 
appeal ; and, bound as we were, three by three, we w'cre 
east into a prison, where, for our welcome, we received 
each of us thirty stripes of the whip, w hich made some oi 
us very ill.” 

In the end, however, they w'ere acquitted by the 
supreme court, and liberated with a free permis- 
sion to go again a-begging. For two months and 
a lialf they enjoyed this liberty in Pekin ; and 
amongst that countless population they found many 
charitable people. They were tlien sent to the city 
of Quansi* where they were taken into the service 

Quinsai, or Kinsai (now Hang-tehew-foo)> in the pro- 
vince of Manji. This city had been visited and described by 
Marco Polo, who speaks of its population and trade as being 
immense* 
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of the governor, m part of his body-guard. They 
were liberally and kindly treated, until there hap- 
pened a quarrel among themselves, about a ques* 
tion of genealogy and nobility, and a commotion 
ami a scuffie, which the Ciiinese laws have at all 
times held in great abhorrence. 

This quarrel,” says Pcmam, arose oat of a certain 
vanity common enough to our nation ; for which I can 
render none other reason than that we are very sensitive 
to things which touch the honour. This is what the dif- 
ference was:— two, out of the nine that vre were, got to 
very high words about the extraction of the families of 
the Madurcyras and the Fonsecas; and to settle which of 
their two houses was held in the greater honour and 
esteem at the court of the King of Portugal. This 
affair grew so hot that from one word to another they got 
to very injurious language, saying *who are you?' and 
‘ you! what arc you?* (and it is j>0S8ible that neither of 
them was any great thing at the king’s palace^ in such 
sort that in the end they were so transported with cholor 
that the one gave the other a great box on the ear, which 
the other rctumeii with a stroke of his sw ord, which cut 
off the half of a check. And then the man that w as so 
wounded snatched up a pike and thrust it through the 
arm of his adversary: in such sort, then, from that mo- 
ment the quarrel and combat became general among us, 
and waxed so hot that out of nine that we were, seven were 
grievously w ounded. But now the mandarin, hearing the 
^eat noise, t&n to the spot with all his officers of justice 
ufid police ^ and these last having seized os, gave us then 
and there thirty stripes each, which covered os with more 
blood than the wounds which we had indicted on one 
another Itad done. And this dogging boing over they 
threw us into a subterranean prison, where wc lay 
for forty-six days with iron collars, rather heavy, round 
our necks, handcuffii on our wrists, and fetters to our legs ; 
^ that, verily, we suffered much, and were again reduced 
to a deplorable condition.*^ 
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Tills was enough to drive all family pride out of 
the shirtless, breechless, Portuguese adventurers. 
But their punishment was not yet over. At the 
end of the forty -six days they were brought before 
a very great and very austere judge, who told 
them that they deserved to bo banished for life to 
mountains ami deserts, where they might hear the 
roaring of wild beasts as savage as themselves. 
After this harangue they receiveki another general 
flogging ; and they were then removed to another 
prison, whore they were treated more mildly. 

“ Jhit this did not hinder us from tietesting the Fonsecas 
and the Madiilcyras, and above all the devil who had 
led us into this infamous trouble.” 

At length, after two more months of captivity, 
the governor look pity on them, and they were 
released, though only to be slaves in perpetuity, 
and under the doom that if they ever quarrelled 
and fought again among themselves, whether about 
the anri(]uity of their families or aught else, they 
would all he instantly scourged to death. 

But, in oflect,” continues Fernam, w hose back was 
not yet healed of the floggings he had already gotten, 
“ God gave iH the grace to live with on(5 another from 
that day forward in all peace and concord.” 

Although their task-masters made them work 
very hard, they w'ere still obliged to In'g from door 
to door for their daily bread or rice. Luckily, one 
of them, Caspar cle Moreyles by name, was a very 
good musician, ‘^playing the guitar and singing 
to it w ith a voice wiiicli was not a bad one ; and 
tliis music was very agreeable to the richer sort of 
Chinamen, who pass their lives in banquets and tlie 
delights of the flesh • and so thev called Casnar in 
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him away empty-handed,” The minstrel gene- 
rottsly shared the proceeds with his comrades. 

One evening, as Fernam^was returning all alone 
from a neighbouring thicket, with a bundle of fiic- 
wood for Tiis master at his back, he chanced to en- 
counter a strange mysterious man, who, after some 
precaution, made himself known as a Christian and 
l^rtuguese ! He was Vasco Calvo, son of Diego 
Calvo, who in former times had been captain of a 
ship belonging to a nobleman of Portugal. He had 
accompanied an embassy which Lopo Suarez had sonl 
to Canton, and had escaped with his life when the 
rest of the embassy were murdered in that city. 
He had been detained seven- and-twenty years in 
the country, but had been allowed to marry a Chi- 
nese woman, and, being a calm prudent man, he hud 
thriven in worldly goods, having a house and ser- 
vants of his own. I Ic bade Mendez go and secretly 
invite his comrades ; and that same night he gav(^ 
them all a good supper, and good Catholic prayers 
after it, with the Pater Nosier, Marutf CredOy 
and /Salve Regina. 

Several months passed tranquilly enough, but 
one night— “ on Wednesday, the 3rd of the 
month of June, in the year 1544, a little after rnkl- 
uiglit — so great a commotion took place among the 
citizens of C^uinsai, that to hear their cries and tlie 
noise they made on every side, one wH>uld have 
said that the whole world was going to be turned 
upside down.” 

Fernam *Mendoz and his companions all rose 
and ran to the house of Vasco Calvo, to ask the 
meaning of the hubbub. 

“He answered ns with tears in his eyes that certain 
news had been received that the Great Khan, or King of 
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the Tartars, had fallen upon the city of Pekin with a greater 
army than had ever been seen since the days of Adam. 
In that army, as people said, there were twenty-seven 
kings, who, among them all, conducted 1,800,000 men, 
of which 000,000 were cavalry ; and these had marched 
by land with 80,000 rhinoceroses that drew the chariots 
and baggage of the army; and as for the 1,200,000 
infantry, they had come by sea in 17,000 vessels! And 
llic Emperor of China, feeling himself too weak to resist 
so great a force, had taken refuge in the city of Nuncpiin ; 
and it was believed for certain that one of the great 
I'artar captains was already in a forest only a league and 
a half from Quinsai, and w'us about to march U])on the 
town with 70,000 horse !’* 

This is, indeed, a grand specimen of numerical 
exaggeration ; but it must be borne in mind that 
Vasco Cal VO is talking in a surpassingly great 
fright, and is only quoting the numbers as he had 
heard them from the still more terrifierl Chinese* 
Unless we change them into camels, which were 
used by the Tartars, or into elephants, which they 
drew from Cochin-China and Siam, wo hardly 
know what to make of the draught-rhinoceroses — a 
species of monster so dull and obstinate that no use, 
as far as we know, lias ever been made of it, except 
in its hide and horns. 

But tlie great indisputable fact is, that there >vas 
at this time a Tartar invasion of Cliiria, conducted 
by an immense army or union of hordes. 

In the year 1366 the Chinese succeeded in casting 
off the Mongol Tartar yoke, and in expelling the 
degenerate descendants of that great emperor, Kub- 
lai Khan, whom Marco Polo had served. The 
native dynasty of Ming was then placed upon the 
throne, and Nanquin w'as made the capital of the 
empire. About the year 1408, Yoong-lo, the third 
emperor of the Ming line, transferred the capital to 

n 2 
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Pekin, in order to be nearer to tlie frontier, to keep 
iji check the Eastern Tartars, who liad been joined 
by many of the expelled Mon^^ols. From this 
union sprang the Manchow or Manchu Tartars,, 
wlio, from the middle of the fifteenth to nearly 
the middle of the seventeenth century, when they 
achieved the conqtiest of the Celestial Empire, 
rarely allowed the Chinese any peace.* 

The number of these Tartar hordes that were 
frequeritljite brought into the field was prodigious. 
In tlie end it was one entire population pourcKl upon 
another. But let us return to the poor Portuguese, 
who found themselves ex|>Dsed to the risk of being 
craslied in the collision. 

They asked their friend Vasco Calvo what they 
were to do in tliese straits. 

“ Calvo, very sad and dejected, niade answer, ‘ My 
brothers, would it w ere jx)8sible that wo were now buck 
in our own dear country, between Lauria anti Cunichc, 
or iti the green bushes where 1 have often hid myself 
for there we should be safe: but since that cannot ho, all 
that we have to do is to recommend ourselves to Cod, and 
pray for his assistance/ And so my com- 

rades and I, being nine in number, passed the rest of 

that niglit in great uneasiness and atHiction 

And early in the morning the enemy showed themselves 
with a terrible countenance. They were divitled into 
seven dense battalions, having standards slripetl with 
green and while, which are the colours of the King of 
Tartary, And in that order tliey marched to the sound 
of drums, wdiicli they played in their manner, until tiny 
reached a great pagoda w hich was not far from the walls 
of the city. In tlieir vanguanl they had a great many 
light horse, who, guiloning confusedly with their lances 
lowered, went round and round the battalions. Having 
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in this order arrived at the pagoda, they halted thcixs a 
good huU-hour, and formed themselves, to the sound of 
warlike instruments which kept continually playing, into 
the form of a half-moon, which gradually closecl upon the 
city. Then, as they saw themselves near to the walls, 
at the distance it might be of a musket-shot, they sud- 
denly rushed forward, crying so frightfully that you 
would have said heaven and earth were coming together. 
And ill the next moment they raised 2000 ladilers, which 
they had brought with them for that purpose, and gave 
the assault on all sides, scaling the walls with a most re- 
solute courage. Now’, albeit at the begindmg the be- 
sieged made some resistance, they could not prevent the 
enemy from effecting their object ; for, by means of cer- 
tain battering-rams loaded with iron, they burst orien 
the four gates of the city so opportunely, that they 
made themselves mastei*s of the city, after having 
killed the governor, together with a great number of 
mandarins and gentlemen who had run to defend the 
entrances. There was no longer any resistance ; and 
those barbarians put the whole city to the sword, and .it 
is said that the niunbcr of the slain amounted to more 
than 60,000, comprised in which were many ladies 
and young women grandly beautiful, belonging to the 
richest lords of Quinsai. After the bloody massacre of so 
many people, fire w’as set to the proud city ; private houses 
and the most sumptuous temples were levelled with 
the ground, and not a stone was left upon another. The 
enemy remained seven days, and then returned tow’ards 
Pekin, w'herc their king was, carrying away with them 
vast quantities of gold and silver and rich merchandize.’* 

They also carried away the poor Portuguese as 
slaves. The Tartars soon discovered that these 
men were courageous, and had extraordinary skill 
ill the art of war. One of thenoi, George Mendez, 
oftered to show them how to take a strong Chinese 
castle, before which they had suffered great loss. 
As some rew^ard for their skill and tlicir valour in 
the assault, the Tartar general gave them all golden 
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bracelets, and seated them near him at table. 
George Mendez was further recompensed by the 
present of a beautiful horse, and a round sum of 
money. The Portuguese had proveil themselves 
too valuable as soldiers to be allowed to take 
their departure, as they had proposed doing, for 
the isle of Hainan, where they might have found 
some conveyance to Malacca; but they were 
now treated with great honour. They followed 
tlie Tartaiggeneral to the camp whicli the king, 
or grand ^haii, liad established round Pekin. 
They were presented to his Manchu Majesty, who 
was seated on a rich throne, witli thirteen tributary 
kings by his side, and whose whole court was tlir 
more splendid and more civilized than the strangers 
had expected. Making some occasional allowances 
for his numerals, we consider Fernam Mendez’s 
descriptions of this court, of the native Chinese 
court, and of the ceremonies and observances of 
both, to be substantially correct. 

The Tartars had not taken the city of Pekin ; nor 
did they take it this campaign. At the approach 
of winter they raised their siege and began tiio 
inarch back to their own country. In the follow- 
ing spring the grand khan was induced to permit 
Fernam Mendez and seven of his companions to 
return to the coast, retaining only George IVIendcz, 
who, liattered by the honours he had received, vo- 
lunteered to continue in the Tartar service, 'i'hose 
who departed received some money from the khan, 
and were recommended to the protection of an 
ambassador he was sending to Cochin-China. 

“ Also, l)cfore our departure, George Mendez gave us 
a thousand ducats ; which it was very easy for him to do, 
seeing that his revenue already amounted to six Uiousand ; 
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and he accompanied us all the first day ; but at last we 
separated, not without shedding many tears, he from 
time to time regretting that he should have condemned 
himself to a voluntary exile from his friends and country." 

The Tartar ambassador behaved kindly to tlie 
strani^ers, and without danger or difficulty they 
arrived with him at the court of the ruler of Uochin- 
China, >vhich Mas then in a populous city, called 
by Fernam Mendez the city of Paiianguin.^ 
The court he describes as being exceiriingly mag- 
nificent ; and his description is more than corro- 
borated by the Jesuit missionaries who afterwards 
visited Cocliin-China. 

The Portuguese follovcd the court to anothel 
great city, named Uzanlue,f where the king made a 
triumphal entrance, having in Ids train two hundred 
sujierb elephants with turrets on their backs, and an 
amazing number of horses loaded with sacks, full 
of the heads and bones of the enemies he had con- 
qiiered in battle. Here his majesty not only gave 
the foreigners free leave to depart, but also furnished 
them wdth a vessel to carry tliem to any part 
M here they might liope to find a Portuguese ship, 
or some craft bound for Malacca. For seven days 
fliey descended a beautiful fre^h-water river, wdiicli 
pursued a very indirect and winding course to the 
sea. t Mendez describes the towns, villages, palaces, 
and pagodas on the banks as truly magnificent, 
lleccnt travellers, though much struck by the in- 

* Possibly Panomping, in Camboja. 

t No doubt lliH?, which is now the metropolis of the whole 
country. 

X This was probably the ^cat river Sai-gon, or tiauiig, 
the entire course of which is said to be more tlian a 
thousand miles. 
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clustry and ingenuity of the people, have not found 
this magnificence anywhere in the country ; but 
Cochin-China has been subjected to horrible wars 
and revolutions, and, like other neighbouring states, 
has greatly retrograded since the sixteenth century. 
Upon reaching the coast these eight Portuguese 
quarrelled so violently as to the course which they 
ought next to pursue, that tliey were very near 
having another general combat. This so disgusted 
a grandee of^ the court, wlio had accompanied them 
thus far by order of the king of Cochin-China, that 
he refused to be the bearer of their messages or 
letters of thanks, saying that he would rather have 
his head cut off by the king than offend God by 
Iiaving anything more to do with such turbulent 
gCKiless men. Although left in a starving state 
upon a lonely islaiul, their fierce quarrel was ended 
only by the sudden apparition of a fleet or squadron 
of Chinese or Malay pirates, who pressed them into 
their service. Tliese rovers were soon attacked by 
a superior force and lost one of their junks, in 
wliich were five of the Portuguese. Tliey then ran 
through a tliickly-studded archipelago, and finally 
reached one of the islands that form the kingdom 
of Japan, where the pirates sold the merchandize 
they had plundered. Fernam Mendez remained 
five months and a half in Japan, delighted by the 
beauty and fertility of the country, as well as by the 
skill and refinement of the inhabitants, and being 
very kindly treated by princes and people, who had 
not yet conceived that jealousy of Europeans which 
subsequently made their country even more inac- 
cessible than Cliina. He had, however, one very 
serious mischance. A young son of the king 
overloaded Fernam’s harquebuse, and was nearly 
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killed by the bursting of the barrel ; the afflicted 
father and mother of the youth, and the ministers 
and priests, threatened torture and death to the 
owner of the gun ; but Mendez undertook to act as 
surgeon : the young prince recovered, and then all 
was joy and gratitude. Pernam was rewarded with 
money and presents ; and was finally allowed to 
take his departure with his only two remaining 
, comrades, in a great row-boat. 

The three arrived safidy, and with much gold 
and silver and rich merchandize of "Japan, at the 
Tortugucso settlement of Liampo,* which they had 
left so long ago to encounter such strange vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The property they brought 
with them, and the tempting account they gave of 
the great wealth, beauty, and fertility of Japan — a 
country hitherto unknown to the Portugtiese,t — 
sectired them a very warm welcome from their 
countrymen : — 

“ The manner in which we were received is not to be 
de&erihed. A devout procession was immediately or- 

dei cd to render thanks to Gtxl for his great favours 

And this proeesision was made from the church of our 
Lady of the Conception even unto the church of St. 
James, wlicre wc had mass and a sermon.” 

The sermon being finishcHl, they forthwith con- 
sulted how they might make the wealth of .Japan 
their own, by conquest, by commerce, or by piracy, 
reninin describes his countrymen as being abso- 

** Ningpo. 

t We need scarcely add, that the Japanese empire Is still 
\cry imtHM-feetly known. Sitkokd, or Sikoke, one of the 
group of i.slands wliich constitute the empire, has never been 
visited by ICuropeaiis. Of other of the islands we are ac 
qiuiinted only with the eoasts, 

II 3 
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lately intoxicated by the new prospect of f^ain lie 
had opened to them. Within fifteen days tliey got 
ready for sea nine junks. Our adventurer embarked 
in one of them ; and ihtw all set .sail, like mad, 
for the golden Japan. They had neither chart 
nor pilot; and their greedy hurry was far too 
great to allow them to take any precautions in their 
navigation. In the midst of a storm and the dark- 
ness of night, seven out of the nine junks struck 
upon a reef of rocks and were lost. 

“And thi.«; our loss was estimated to amount to more 
than a00,000 ducats of incrohandixc ; besides that groatcM* 
loss of 600 persons, of whom 140 were Portuguese, all 
rich men and honourable ! 

And soon the two remaining junks were separated 
by the storm, never to meet again. TJie one which 
bore Pinto and his evil fortunes was eventually 
wrecked on one of the TiOo-Choo islands. "J'wentj^- 
four men and a few w^omen escaped to tlie shore ; 
the rest perished in the sea. Tiie j)oorer natives of 
the island, and especially the female part of them, 
Avere very kind and hospitable, shedding tears at 
the sight of their miseries, and bringing them rice, 
fish, and fruit, and collecting clothes wherewith to 
cover them. But anon there arrived a courier 
from the king of those islands, witli orders that the 
.strangers Averc to be carried to the capital city. 
There, bound together like criminals, they were 
carried before a high court of justice, and were 
charged Avith the numler of some of the natives of 
Loo-Choo, Avho chanced to be at Malacca Avhen it 
Avas taken by the Portuguese. TI»e judges, Avho 
had received very correct information from some 
Chinese, also taxed them Avith being pirates by pro- 
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fessioii, and cruel to those who had fallen into theii* 
hands. The Portuguese pleaded tliat it was not 
piracy, but free-trade — and, soraetinics, war — that 
they followed ; that they had just laws and a very 
great king, althougli he was a long way off, and that 
they themselves were all honourable men. This, 
however, did not prevent the king from sentencing 
them all to be quartered — “ their quarters to be 
hung up in the public places, tluit all the world 
miglit see his majesty’s justice.” Tlie death sen- 
tence was to be executed in four days ; but the 
news of it almost caused what the French revolu- 
tionists were wont to call a revolt of women.” ^ 
TJic wife of a great officer ran to the house of her 
niece, who had given refuge to the wife of one of 
the Portuguese, and had conceived a great affection 
for the poor woman. Kow this niece was a beau- 
tiful young lady, and was married to tlie governor 
of tlie city ; and she and her aunt tore their cheeks 
with their nails, and made such a noice of weeping, 
shrieking, and lamentation, that well nigh all tlie 
women of the city rushed out of their houses, 
carrying their children with them. They all ran 
to the house of the great lady, where was the pour 
Portuguese wife, more dead than alive ; and when 
tliey iiad heard all the story, they said that the 
strangers should not, must not die ! And then anfl 
there they wrote a letter to the king’s mother, im- 
ploring lier to intercede for a general pardon. 
Tliis letter was carried by a young lady of rank. 
The royal matron had as tender a heart as the rest 
of the Loo-Choo women ; she wept and prayed, and 
would not leave her son, the king, until the pardon 
was granted, and signed and sealed. 

♦ Fraeate de femmes. 
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When they were liberatetl from die dread of 
imminent death, and from their hard prison, riulo 
and his companions were dressed in good native 
clothes, and conducted to the house of one of the 
great ladies, their benefactresses; and all the ladies 
of the city went thither to congratulate them, 
showing by their countenances how happy they 
wore in the success of their merciful, generous, en- 
thusiastic efforts, “ Such,” says Fcrnam Mendez, 

was the effect of their good-nature, which is com- 
mon to all the women of these islands.” During 
forty-six days the Portuguese were lodged in the 
best houses, and made to fare of the very best. 
The mild, hospitable, generous character here given 
of the Loo-Choo islanders is not to be considered 
as one of Pinto’s romances; for it has been more 
than confirmed by English navigators of our own 
day/ 

But sorry was the return which Fernam Mendez 
made for all this generosity ! He pointed out to 
his countrymen liow rich and fertile were those 
is^lands, how conveniently situated for trade, and 
how easy to conquer 1 And he hoped that the 
Almighty w'ould some day inspire the Portuguese 
nation to undertake an expedition thither '‘^princi- 
pallif for the exaltation and increase of the holy 
Catholic faith ; and, after tliat, for the great 
profits which might be derived therefrom.” 

At the end of their forty-six days of ease and 
feasting the Portuguese were embarked in a good 

See, particularly, Captain Basil HnlUs * Voyage of Dis- 
covery to the West Coast of Corea and the Great Loo-CIjoo 
Islniid ; * Capiain Ifeechey's • Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Straits ; ’ Parker's * Journal of an Expedition from 
Sir.capore to Japan.* 
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junk, tlie captain of which had the strictest of com- 
mandments from the king to convey them safely to 
their countrymen at Ningpo, and to treat them 
w'ith all kindness on the voyage, liefore they took 
their departure their friends made them many 
presents — 

** In such sort that there was not one of us but carried 
away to the value of a hundred ducats; and as for the 
Portuguese woman of whom I have already spoken, she 
had more than a thousand ducats’ worth, in silver and in 
other commodities; and with this capital her husband, 
in less than a year, made up for all his losses by ship- 
wreck.” 

They arrived safe and sound at Niiigpo. They 
were again received with kindness — but this time 
there was no religious procession. Pinto imme- 
d lately made up his mind to get him back to Ma- 
lacca, and there begin, da enpo^ to try his fortunes, 
lie landed at that place as poor as he was when lie 
first arrived in the East. Ilis old patron Pedro de 
Faria, who was still governor of Malacca, iniine- 
(liately gave him employment, and as he was now 
conversant with tlie customs and with most of the 
languages of the countries beyond the (Ganges, he 
was sent on a sort of diplomatic mission to tlio 
Tiialueyn river and the great city of Martaban, 
then one of the most splendid places in all Asia, 
lie was to cnltivate a good understanding w ith the 
rulers of Martaban, the trade of which city was 
very profitable to the Portuguese ; he Avas to form 
alliances and engage mercenary forces, seeing that 
IMalacca was threatened with a siege by the Achee- 
iiese of Sumatra ; and be was carefully to examine 
the coast of the Malay peninsula, for the length of 
300 miles. lie left l^lalacca in a junk, commanded 
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by a Moorman, on the 9th of January, lo4t5. 
There was no lack of adventure on the voyage, 
for liurmans, Peguers, Cocliin-Chiuese, Siamese, 
Assams, aiid Malays were all seeking to cut one 
anotlier's throats ; and every country, isle, or pro- 
montory Pinto approached Avas a scene of war. 
About a hundred Portuguese adventurers, fishing 
in these troubled waters, or taking advantage of 
this state of things, were privateering or pirating 
along the coasts, from the Straits of Malacca to 
the months of the IraAvaddi river, in four small 
but Avell-arincd A^essels, They hail fornu^il alliances 
Avitli the chiefs of some of the islands, Avho ad- 
mitted them into their harbours ; but their general 
rule appears to haA^e been to phmder every ship or 
junk that was Avorth th(3 trouble. They had cap- 
tured, in the course of eigl)t months, twenty-three 
very rich vessels, and an infinitude of smaller ones ; 
they had spread the terror of their name far and 
near ; and they had completely interrupted the trade 
of the Tenasseriiu provinces and the coast of 
Arracan. The temptation Avas too great to bo 
resisted by Fernam Mendez and his Mohammedan 
captain. They joined the free-rovers for a season. 
But Pinto's evil star AA^as still ascendant, and in- 
stead of capturing rich junks, he soon found liiin- 
self engaged in a bloody battle Avilli royal galleys, 
Avar-boats, and great figliting ships Avhicli liad been 
scut out to destroy the four cruizers. The Por- 
tuguase gaintid a splendid victory, and killed a great 
many of the infidels “ on the Vigils of Saint 
Michael the Archangel but Pinto's purse avus 
not filled thereby. 

It Avas not until Friday, the 27ili of March, 
1547, that our adventurer arrived at tlie mouth of 
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tlie Martaban or Tlialiieyn river. As it was 
already night, tlie captain cast anchor, intending <o 
sail up the river to the greiit city on the morrow. 
But during the dark liours they heard a lieavy 
firing of artillery in the direction of Martaban, 
which gave them much uneasiness. Nevertheless 
they continued their voyage at daylight; and, 
being favoured by wind and tide, they in a 
few liours doubled a point called Moumayn,* and 
got sight of the immense walls and numberless 
towers of IMartaban. But, alas ! that city, winch 
was to have been the scene of Pinto’s friendly, 
commercial negotiations, wiis girded on the land 
side by an immense army, and on the river side by 
ail immense lleet. In short, the King of Braania 
(the King of the Barmans or Burmese) was con- 
quering all Pegu, and wa^s laying siege to Mar- 
taban. We have hinted that Pernain Mendez is 
not very moderate in the use of numerals, lie 
sets down the Burmese besieging army at 700,000 
men, and their fleet at 1700 sail! Tlie siege had 
already lasttKl six months and thirteen days. 

Fcrnam Mendez and the Moorman, his captain, 
were thinking of running down the river and of 
making for Bengal, when they were boarded by 
six Portuguese who were serving in the besieging 
army, and who advised them to join, as tliere was 
a very pretty prospect of prize-money and booty. 
Pinto landcil with these adventurers, and found in 
the besiegers’ camp a great many Portuguese, 
private men and captains, “and all rich and in 
good condition.” He told Cayeyro, the chief of 
them, that he had come as a friend to the ruler of 
Martaban, and that Pedro de Faria’s orders were, 
that all the Portuguese were to return to 
* Now Molmeiu. 
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to help to make good that important place against 
the enemy. To this Cayeyro replied, that those 
foes had been so beaten and butchered in other 
wars, that there was not the least fear of tlieir 
besieging Malacca ; that they and their people 
were well employed as they were, that they would 
take care and do nothing “ against the service or 
interest of God and the King of Portugal,” and 
(hat the best tiling Pinto and his people had to do 
was to remain in camp and help to reduce Mar- 
taban. Our sailor-diplomatist did not need much 
persuasion : he stayeti. Ilis account of tlie bar- 
l)aric siege, of the lighting, the negotiations, and 
the wiles and stratagems that were resorted to on 
either side, is very interesting and trutli-like. In 
more particulars than one it resembles the details 
given by British olticers who served in our Burmese 
%var in 1824-5. 

At last, being betrayed by some Portuguese, 
and by many of his own cliiefs, and reduced to 
extremity, t)ie Chambainhaa, or Prince of IMar- 
taban, agreed to surrender, upon tlie solemn pro- 
mise of the Burmese king tliat his life should 
be spared, and that lie and all his family should 
be allowed to retire to a Talapoy monastery, 
ilis Burmese JMajesty exhibited all his pomj) and 
power on the day of the surrender. Ilis choice 
warriors put on their richest armour and gayCsst 
dresses, and carried gilded shields and gilded 
scimetars. 

“ He formed an avenue for the Prince of Martaban to 
puss through, and it reached IVoni llie gate of the city to 
the royal tent in tlie camp, a distance of three quarters 
of a leagno ; and it was formed hy double flics of troops. 
Ami ainoriii- those troops vv'crc 3G,000 foreigners, belong* 
ing to 42 ditl'crent nations, as Portuguese, Greeks, Veiic* 
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tians, Turks, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Tartars, ^tongols, 
Abyssinians, Persians, Guzerats, Acheens, Siamese^ 
Arucans, Papuas, Celebes, Peguei-s, Barmans, Tangus, 

Amlamans, &c. &e And about one hour 

after rnid-day a gun was fired as a signal, and the gates 
of the city were throw^n open ; and the conquered prince 
and his wife, and his children and his court came forth, 
riding upon small elephants. . . . • . And at (he 
piteous sight all the women and children and old men of 
Martaban raised, six or seven times, so loud and frightful 
a cry, that one would have said the end of the world was 
at hand. And these cries and lamentations w’cre pre- 
sently folIowc<l by hard blows, which they dealt on tneir 
own visages, beating and cutting their faces with stones, 
and with so little pity to themselves that they were soon 
all covered with blood. And, verily, the sight was so 
sad, that even the royal Burman guard, albeit men of 
war, and deadly enemies to the Martabans, and, as such, 
but little inclined to compassion, did weep like children 
as they viewed it.” 

Tlie captive prince’s wife, who had her four 
little children with her, and very small reliance on 
the solemn promise of the Burmese conqueror, 
fainted several times. As the prince passed near 
to the Portuguese captains, who, as Pinto frankly 
confesses, had played a very double and perfidious 
part in this war, he threw himself on the neck of 
his elephant, exclaiming— “ Let me not see those 
ungrateful and wicked men I Kill me, or remove 
them ! or I will go no farther.’* And, hereupon, 
the captain of the Burman guani reviled the said 
Portuguese, and bade them all retire and go shave 
their beards. 

** Not to tcjl a lie,” adds Pinto, ** I w’as never more 
hurt m my life (ban by this public insult oficred to the 
honour oi my countrymen.” 
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The captives were conducted to the Barman 
king’s splendid tent, where they knelt and prayed 
for mercy, and where the liigli priest of Molmeiii 
joined in their prayer. Tliey were forthwith con- 
Mgned to the keeping of two great chiefs or won- 
gees, the poor prince being separated from his 
wives and children. 

The Portuguese were deeply irritated and exas- 
perated, ‘‘ for they were all honourable men but 
they soothed their passions by anticipating the 
plunder of Martaban, whereof they liad been pro- 
mised an ample share. Ilis Burmese Majesty, 
however, being every whit as cunning and as re- 
gardless of agreements as themselves, played them 
a sorry trick : — 

“ The fear which the King of Brarnaa was in lost the 
men of war should enter into the city of Martaban, and 
should pillage it, now that it was night, before he had 
done all that which I am hereafter to relate, was the 
cause that he sent to all the gates of the city (being 24) 
Braniaa captains for to guard them, with express coin- 
rnandment, that upon {>atu of death no man should be 
suffered to enter in at any of them bclbro he had taken 
order for the jierforinauco of the promise which he had 
made to the strangers, to give them the spoil of it; how belt, 
he took not that care, nor used such diligence for the 
considciation he spoke of, but only that he might pre- 
serve for himself the Chambaiiihilu*s treasure ; to w hich 
effect he spent two whole days in conveying it away, it 
being so great that a thousand men were fpr that space 
altogether emjdoycd therein. At the end of these two 
davs the king went very early in the morning to an hill, 
called Beidao, distant from his cpiarters sonic two or 
throe flight-shots, and then caused the captains that were 
at the guard of the gates to leave them, and retire away; 
wliorciipon the miserable city of Martaban was delivered 
to the uicpcy ot the soldiers, who at the shooting off of a 
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cannon, which was the signal thereof, entered i)rt*sciitly 
into it pelUmell, and so thronging together, that at tho 
entering into the gates, it i» said, above three hundrc<l 
men were stifled ; for, as there was there an infinite com- 
pany of men of war of diflerent nations, the most of them 
without king, without law, and without the fear and 
knowledge of (iod, they went all to tlie spoil with closed 
eyes, and therein showed themselves so cniel-inindcd, 
that the thing they made least reckoning of was to kill 
an hundred men for a crown ; and truly the disorder was 
such in the city, as the king himself was lain to go 
thither six or seven times in person for to appease it. 
The sack of this city endured three davs and an half, 
with so much avarice and cnicdly of these barbarous 
enemies, as it was wholly pillaged, w'ithoiit anything 
left to give an eye cause to covet it. That done, the 
king, with a new cei’cmony of proclamations, caused tho 
Ciiumbaiahau's palaces, together with thirty or forty very 
fair rich houses of his principal lords, and all the pa- 
godas and temples of the city, to be demolished ; so that, 
according to the opinion of many, it was thought that 
the loss of those magnifieent edifices amounted to above 
ten millions of gold ; wherewith, not yet contented, he 
commanded all the buildings of the city that w ere still 
a- foot to be set on fire, which, by the violence of the 
wind, kindled in such manner as in that only night there 
remained nothing unburnt : yea, tho very walls, tow'ers, 
und bulwarks were consumed to tho foundations. The 
numbor of them that were killed in this sack was sixty 
thousand persons, nor was that of the prisoners much 
less. There were an Imndi-ed and forty thousand houses, 
and seventeen hundred temples burnt, wherein also were 
consumed threescore thousand statues or idols, of divers 
metals. During this siege they of the city had eaten 
throe thousand elephants. There was found in this 
city six thousand pieces of artillery, what of brass and 
iron, an hundred thousand quintals of pepper, and as 
much of sandal, benjamoin, lucre, lignum aloes, cam- 
phire, silk, and many other kinds of rich merchandize ; 
but, above all, an infinite number of commodities. 
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\vliich were come thither from the Indies, in above an 
hundred vessels of Cambaya, Acheen, Melinda, Ccilan, 
and of all the Straits of Mccqua, of the Lequois, and of 
China. As for gold, silver, precious stones, and jewels, 
that were found there, one truly knows not what they 
were, for those things arc ordinarily concealed ; where- 
fore it shall suffice me to say, that so much as the King 
of Bramaa had for certain of the Chambainhiia’s treasure 
amounted to an hundred millions of gold, whereof, as I 
have said before, our king lost the moiety, as well for our 
sins its through the malice and envy of wicked dispo- 
sitions.*’ 

The Burmnri conqueror had no intention of 
keeping his promise with the poor prince of Mar- 
taban. 

The next day after the city was pillaged, demo- 
lished, and burnt, there was seen in the morning, upon the 
hill where the king was, one-and-twenty pair of gallows, 
twenty of the which were of equal height, and the other 
a little low'cr erected on pillars of stone, and guarded by 
an humlrcd Bramaa horsemen ; there were also round 
about the place very large trenches, where a gr(»at many 
l)anners, spotted with droj>s of blood, w ere planted. As 
the novelty promised somewhat w liich no man had heard 
of before, six of us Portugals run thither to see what the 
matter might be ; and as we were going along we heard 
a great noise made by the men of war from the camp, 
whereupon we saw come out of the king’s quarter a 
number of horsemen, who, with lances in their hands, 
prepared a great street, and cried out aloud : ‘ Let no 
inati^ ^iponpam of death, appear in arms, nor utter that 
u'lth his mouth which he thinks in his heart.* A pretty 
way off from these horse was the Xerninhrum, with an 
hundred armed elephants, and a good many foot ; after 
them went fifteen hundred Braniaas on horseback, east 
into four orders of files, each of them six in a rank, 
whereof th<» Tanalaggeras, viceroy of Tanga, was com- 
mander. Then marched the Chausero Sianimon, with 
three thousand Siammes, armed with harquebuses ana 
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lances, all in one battalion. In the midst of these were 
an hundred and twenty women, tied and bound four and 
four together, and accomjwnied with Talagrepos, men of 
great austerity, and are such as the Capuchins amongst 
ns, who laboured all they might to comfort them in inis 
last act of life : belnnd them were twelve ushers with 


maces, that went before Nhay Canatoo, daughter to tlie 
king of Pegu, from whom this Bramua tyrant had usurped 
his kingdom, and wife to the Chambainhila, with four 
children of hers, which were carried by so many horse- 
men : all these sufferers were the wives or daughters of 


the principal commatulcrs that the Chambainliaa had 
with him in the city, upon whom in the way of a strange 
revenge this Brameui tyrant dcsire<l to wreak his spite, 
and the hatred that ho had always borne unto women. 
The most of those poor wretches were between seventeen 
and fivc-and-twenty years of age, all of them vi ry white 
and fair, with bright auburn hair, but so weak in body 
that oftentimes they fell down in a swoon— out of which, 
certain women on whom they leaned, endeavoured still 
to bring thorn again, presenting thorn comforts, and other 
such tilings fit for that purpose, but they would take none 
of thorn, for that they were, as I have said, so feeble and 
bonunibcd as they could scarce hcarwhut tlie Talagrepos 
spake unto them ; only they now and then lifted up their 
hands to Heaven. After the princesses inarched three- 
sco^SlOrepos iu two files, praying with their looks fixed 
on^tWTground, and their eyes watered with tears, saviiiff 
ever and anon in a doleful tone, ‘ Thou uMch holde^ 
thy Imny of tionc but thy, rtf, so justify our works that the,/ 
Moy he ayree,J>le to thy justice.' VVhereunto others an- 
swered weeping ‘ Grmt, Lord, tlmt it may he so, that 
l/iioitgh tee lose not the rich gifts of thu pro- 

Tf-. a procession of tCo 


cry one to compassion, uttered these W'ords : < We most 
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hnmhly beseech ihee^ O Lord, to give ear mto onr cries and 
groans, and show mercy unto these thy captives, that with 
a full rejoicing they may have a part of the graces and 
benefits rf thy ricn treasures f and much more they said 
to that purpose, in favour of these poor suflerers. Be- 
hind this procession was another guard of footmen, all 
Bramaas, and armed with lances, arrow’s, and some har- 
fjuebuses. As for the roarw’ard, it consisted of an hun- 
arod elephants, like to them which marched first of all, 
so that the number of the men of w’ar that assisted at this 
execution, as well for the guard, as for the pomp thereof, 
was ten tliousand foot, and two thousand 001 * 80 , Ix^sides 
the two hundred elephants, and a world of other jicople, 
both strangers and natives, that came thither to behold 
the end of so mournlul and lamentable an action.” * 

The poor Martaban prince, or Chambainhaa, his 
wife and children, and all the other prisoners were 
fortliwdth hanged, the rpieen or princess being sus- 
pended with two of her children on either side of 
her. 

The passages we have last quoted form about 
the most stupendous and most marvellous part of 
Fernarn Mendez Pinto's book. They certainly 
contain matter which startles belief, and savours 
jstrongly of romance and rhodomontade ; and yet, 
if only some deductions be made from Feniain's 
numerals, the whole becomes very reconcilable^to 
truth. Kay, even as to numbers, wherever (in this 
jHirtion of his narrative) he subdividas his masses, 
he is moderate and credible enough. He says that 
the number of the real Bramaas or Bumialis en- 
gaged ill the sie^o, was only 20,00(). In the war 
of 1824-5, wdien^e Burman empire had wonder- 
fully declined in power, wealth, and population, it 
put more than 200,000 >varriors under anns to 

♦ Old English Translation. 
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oppose the British invaders. In Pinto’s time tliis 
empire extended from Mergui, near Tenasserim, to 
the province of Yunau in China; it had been vic- 
torious in war and very successful in policy ; before 
the grand siege of Martaban commenced it had 
subdued nearly the whole of Pegu (Fernam says 
that 70,000 Peguers assisted the Bnrnians in that 
siege), and a great number of neighbouring princes 
and chiefs were tributaries to it, or, for the time, 
closely allied with it. Some of these states were 
accustomed to pour out one half of their entire 
population to war, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the collective number of men of so many 
nations gathered for this siege was enormous — 
though it may have fallen far short of 700,000 ! 

But still less is it to be doubted that Martaban 
was, at this period, a very wealthy, populous, and 
magnificent city. The fact is attested not merely 
by the written annals of the Bnrmansand Peguers, 
and by tlieir popular traditioiis, but also by the 
accounts of many recent English officers and tra- 
vellers, who could judge of the ancient splendour 
of Martaban by the ^tent and grandeur of its 
ruins. In November, 1824, when a British column, 
ccunmanded by Colonel Goodwin, ascended the 
Thalucyn river, and passed by Moulmeiii (as the 
Portuguese had done nearly .300 years before them), 
the people were struck with astonishment at the 
long array of walls, tow^ers, and gilded pagodas 
which Martaban presented. Though fallen from 
its high estate, the towm was not t^ken by Colonel 
Goodwin until he had bombarded it for some lime. 
From its w^alls the eye surveyed a succession of 
other pagodas, temples, and masses of ruins, stretch- 
ing far away across the country which separates the 
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Thalueyn from the Sitang river, and denoting witli 
melancholy certainty a teeming population, and an 
advanced degree of prosperity and civilization, 
which had long since passed away. At the conclu- 
sion of our Burmese war, when an English gentle- 
man* crossed the Thalueyn river, to the bank op- 
posite to Martaban, he found the country for a 
considerable distance completely covered with 
jungle ; and in the verj’^ midst of that wilderness, ^ 
where none but wiki beasts and reptiles lived, he 
came suddenly upon some stupendous walls, neatly 
and strongly built of brick, but with large forest- 
trees growing from their tops or out of the iisMires 
in their face. The walls, which had towers at their 
angles and along their several sides at regular dis- 
tances, enclosed a vast srpiure or parallelogram, 
then a void space, but with fragments of buildings 
which showed that there liad once stood a very 
considerable city. Tliough it had been for ages 
buried in that jungle, and had rarely been seen 
except by some native hunting-party, tlit* old iiame 
of the place had been preserved— it was ^lohnein, 
the place which Pinto had mentioned, and wliich 
was thus found on the very spot he had assigned to 
it. Since tlie time of our friend’s visit, the jungle 
has been partly cleared away ; some portions of the 
town have been rebuilt and peopled ; and now ]M«>1- 
meiii is again taking rank among tlie commercial 
cities of the East. It has rc-nppeared almost . 
another disinterred Pompeii, Like Martaban and 
the whole range of the Tcnasseriia provinces, it 
was included in the territories which the Ihirman 

Henry Gouger, Esq., whoresi«lcd a long time in A\a, 
and to whom, on tliis as on preceding occasions, we have 
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king yielded to the British in 1826, by the treaty 
of Yandaboo. Immense foVests of teak-wood were 
discovered near the Thalueyn river; and now 
every year some English ships take in cargoes of 
that valuable timber, at Molmein, and carry thither 
tlie inaniifactures of India and of Britain. Under 
the protection of our disciplined troops, and freed 
from foreign invasion and internal war, there is 
every chance that these long- wasted and depopu- 
lated regions will rapidly recover. Besides con- 
firming the veracity of wir calumniated Portuguese 
traveller, these facts must surely have another in- 
terest for every English reader who values the en- 
terprise of his countrymen, and the effects of peace 
and commerce. The wars carried on for ages by 
the native powers — Burmans, Peguers, Siamese, 
Cassays, Assams, Cochin-Chinese, Keians, &c., &c., 
were of the most destructive and sanguinary nature. 
They were wars of extermination. Not one, but 
all, of these nations, on becoming invaders and 
conquerors, adopted and steadily acted upon the 
principle, that “ it was incompatible with nature 
to have two kings or two races of people in one 
land.” * 

Whenever a dynasty was vanquished and cap- 
tured, every member of it, whether man, woman, 
or child, was almost invariably put to death. 
More than two centuries after the time of Pinto, 
'• . have authentic accounts of executions quite as 
Horrible as tho.se which his Burman tyrant perpe- 
trated at Martaban. 

♦ Two Years in Ava, from May, 1824, to May, 1820 ; by 
an Officer on the Staff of the Quartermaster-General’s De- 
partment. Loud, 1827. 
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About tlie middle of the eighteenth century the 
tide of war and victory rolled backward fiorn 
upon tlie Burmaii empire ; and, after a long aiul 
most destructive contest, the Pegiiers not only re- 
covered tiieir independence, but conquered Ava, 
and reduced the surviving Bnrmans to the saddest 
condition of dependency or slavery. But soon 
the great Alompra, the founder of the dynasty of 
the Gohleii Foot, which j'et reigns at Ava, though 
himself of low extraction, and by profession a poor 
buntsinari, made head against the Peguers, dispos- 
sessed them of the Burftian capital, drove them 
down the Trawaddy, recaptured all the towns, 
forts, and stockades they had taken ; and finally, 
after some vicissitudes of defeat and victory, re- 
covercjd Martaban, besieged and took l*egu, the 
capital (with the king in it), and once more im- 
posed tlio Bunnan yoke on the whole kingdom of 
the Talliens or Peguers, During this fbrocions 
war a good many adventurous Frenchmen and 
Englishmen, chiefiy from the settlements of their 
respective nations in Hindustan, engaged «as allies 
or auxiliaries, and did not behave more conscien- 
tiously or honourably than Pinto’s countrymen 
and comrades bad tione. Generally the French 
sided with the Peguers, the English with the Bur- 
mese. Tlie siicritice of human life was prodigious. 
On one day Alompra put to death, in cold blood, 
1000 of bis prisoners of war.* The kingdom of 
l^egu never recovered from this blow ; its towns 
became unpeopled, its proud capital was reduced 
to a Golgotlia; yet enough was left in the year 
1824 to show what it had once been. 

^ Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the 
year 1795, by Lieut-Coloncl ^Michael Synies. 
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‘‘On approaching Pegu,”* says an English officer, 
“ our curiosity became much heightened by the anxiety to 
behold the capital of this unfortunate, but once flourish- 
ing kingdom ; and setting aside the cluince of engaging 
the enemy, which seemed very problematical, wo 
thought only of the interest attached to the ruins of this 
ilUfated <.‘ily. Its sudden downfall from the height of 
splendour to insigniHcancc, the crimes of whicli it had 
l»ecn the theatre, and the blood which had been spilt under 
irs walls in the last eflbrts it made to retain its independ- 
ence, all conspired to render the spot exceedingly interest- 
ing, and made it quite a classical memento witli regard to 
the history of this country. ..... U'hc trooj)s were 
ordered to land, and a reconnoitring party was sent for- 
ward in the direction of the pagocla, which a|)j)carcd a 
mile and a half distant, an<l separated from us by a very 
high bamboo hedge, which completely limited the view. 
'Ihc guide who preceded us moved towards the hedge, 
until w'c came to a narrow causeway, one hundred yards 
long, leading directly up to it, and having on either side 
a sheet of water, of great length and considerable 
breadth, which wc iuimc<liatcly recognised as the ditch 
of I’egu. The bamboo hedge proved to be growing on 
w hat had once been a substantial brick wall, but was now 
a heap of rubbish, through which we passed, where a 
gale had formerly stood. 

“ On entering the precincts of the town, the eye in 
vain searches Ibr those metnoriais of former greatness 
w liich might indicate days of sjdendour now gone by ; 
the only striking object within a vast area of four srpiaro 
miles, the limits of which were clearly defined by the 
line of ramparts, being that far-famed temple the Shoo- 
madoo. 

“ It stands in the north-cast corner of the square, on a 
slightly elevated ground, and is surrounded by a few' 
minor pagodas, kioutns, and a miserable collection of 
huts ; the rest of the vast square was cultivated with 

* “ Pegu,” says our officer, “ is generally called liagoo by 
the natives.'* Pinto says precisely the same thing. 

1 2 
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rico : still, here and there a remnant of brick pointed out 
where a street had once been ; but now all was desolate. 

♦♦ There is something very melancholy in contemplat- 
ing a scene like this, and contrasting in idea the past and 
the present. Here, not eighty years since, flourished 
one of the finest cities of tJie East, renowned in arms, 
and governed by the descendants of a long race of kings, 
but ‘ now how fallen, how changed V In one year Pegu 
witnessed the dow nfall of that power and prepondoranco 
which ages had been maturing — her sovereign and royal 
family, the captives of an elated coiK|ncror, were soon 
cxU^rininated — those temples to which all the empire 
crowded to offer up its adoptions, no longer the resort 
of multitudes, were ncgle<*ted, and fell into disi’e}>ute, 
whilst the inhabitants of the city were scuitcred over the 
country, and became the despised subjects of that very 
race whom they had before tyrannized over.'* 

Kor it only in P^u that this desolation was 
observed. As our victorious columns, under Sir 
Archibald Campbell, ascended the Irawaddi (pene- 
trating to within three marches of Ava, the present 
capital of the Burman empire), they daily came in 
sight of great cities which had long since been 
depopulated and destroyed by war and fire. From 
the thick jungles and forests on either side the 
river were seen projecting the tui/s or gilded sum- 
mits of many pagodtus 

** Rushing from the woods, tliQ spires 
Seem from hence ascending flies !” 

But of the thickly-peopled towns which once 
surrounded or flank^ these sacred edifices, there 
scarcely remained a trace. The common dwelling- 
houses of the Burmans, being built of slight and 
perishable materials, soon disappear (if the popu- 
lation be but swept away), without the agency of 
fire. Hence nothing remains but the strongly- 
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built pagodas, kiourus, and temples, with, some- 
times, the brick walls of the town or city: and 
these, if situated in the exuberant plains, are very 
.^'oori surrounded by, and buried in, a deep jungle. 
Trees take root in the crevices of the town-w'alls, 
straining and splitting them as they grow ; by 
degrees these walls crumble and fall ; underwood, 
brambles, and long rank grass grow over them, 
and then nothing is left to meet the eye except the 
pagodas and kioums. 

JNIoreover, nearly all the inhabited towns in tlie 
great valley of tlie Irawaddi exhibited evidence 
that rlieir population and splendour had sadly de- 
clined ia these latter ages. Some of them, seen 
from afar through a bright atmosphere and re- 
Hected by the broad bright mirror of the Irawaddi, 
wore the aspect of — 

“ Huge cities, and high lower’d, that well might seem 
Tlio seats of mightiest moiiarclis.” 

But a nearer approach dispelled the illusion, or, if 
it afforded any glimpse of grandeur, it was of a 
grandeur in decay. Pagahm-Miew, which was 
stormed by Sir A. Campbell, was the most im- 
portant of all these cities above Bangoon, and yet 
its population was inconsiderable, and, with the 
exception of some well-preserved ancient towers, 
pagodas, and temples, there w’as hardly anything 
in it or about it but ruins — ruins — ruins I The 
immense brick wall and ramparts wdiich had sur- 
rounded the city had fallen into the ditch. Yet 
tiiesc very ruins, and the more indestructible of 
the sacred edifices, sufficiently demonstrated wlwit 
had once been the extent and splendour of tlie 
place. 1 1 was not possible to move a few yards 
without seeing the ruins of these religious edifices ; 
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some of them appeared to have been splendidly 
carved and adorned. Under a grove of trees 
near the walls of the town, were several kioiims or 
monasteries of great antiquity, the carving and 
tracing of which were exquisitely beautiful ; 
they were far superior to the more modern edifice's. 
Everything seen, as a Avork of art, appeared to 
Lave deteriorated from former days, and induced 
the belief that the Burnian nation was fast receding' 
ill the scale of civilization. Tliis has been the 
case Avith all the nations of the East, and probably 
with none more than China, Avhosc institutions 
Avere framed to keep the people in a perpetual 
status quo. But it is the fate or nature of man 
that he cannot stand still — he must cither advance 
or recede. Among the ruins of Pagahm-Miew 
tOAvered the old temple of the Sh()Ozcegot)n, far 
superior in elegance to the better«known Shoo- 
Dagon at Bangoon. Within the town, and upon 
the adjacent plain for many miles, the eye rested 
upon an almost intenninable succession of pagodas 
and ruins. The Bunnans, in speaking of an «;>/- 
2 ) 0 ssibiliit/y usually said, ‘Mt would be as easy to 
count the pagodas at Pagahm.” 

It was from circumstances like these that Pint(/s 
arithmetic waxed so cxcessiA^e. On the Avhole, his 
account of the countries near the Irawaddi is the 
most interesting portion of his big book. If it is 
defective and in part erroneous, these faults Avill 
excite no astonishment when avo call to mind how 
very little we really knew of the Buriuan empire 
previously to the invasion of 1824-5, and how 
many errors and miscalculations Avere committed 
(not without a fearful sacrifice of property and ot 
human life) by our commanders in the field, and 
by those who directed them. 
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His gorgeous Oriental cities are not to be com- 
pared — as they too frequently have been — with 
those which now exist, tottering to their fall : — 

“ Cadon Ic dttk, cadon i regni." 

Tills is but a common page of Oriental liistory. 
But it enables us to account for the difference be- 
tween tlic present aspect of those countries and tiiat 
which they exhibiteii centurlks back, without taxing 
our old travellers with falsehood. 

Althoiigli not inucfi satisfied with the service of 
tlie “ Braniai^ tyrant,” Fernam Mendez was forccil 
to remain in it a considerable time, taking part in 
otlier sieges, and being present at other liorrible 
slaughters and wholesale executions. TJie selfish, 
unfeeling, treacherous conduct of some of liis own 
countrymen was truly abominable. Throngii the 
malice and greed of one of them, Goiizalo Falcan, 
a yeiitleman of a t’c/y/ good famihj in Portugal, 
commonly called by the (1 entiles Crisiuin-Pacmty 
tliat is to say, ‘ Flower of Flowers,* a highly ho- 
nourable title among them,” the junk which had 
brought Pinto from Malacca was seized, all the 
property on board was confiscated, the JMohammcfhni 
cajitain and the crew were barbarously treateil, 
and Pinto himself was for some time cast into pri- 
son and cruelly tortured by the Burmans. Fer- 
iiam’s account of hb sufferings may he, and no 
doubt is, soiiicwhiit exaggerated, yet the horrible 
treatment endured by our friend Mr. Henry Con- 
ger, Dr. Price, Mr, Judson, and the other prisoners 
at Ava, in the years 1824-5, did not fall far sliort of 
tliein.*^ And there was this differenco in the cir- 
cumstances of the times, which was altogether nnfa- 

Sec* ‘Our ludian Kmpiro/ vol. ii. j and ‘Memoir of 
^Irs. Ann II. Judsoii, Wife of the llev, Adoniram *Tudson, 
Mib&ioiju’.y toliunnali,’ &c. 
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vourable to Pinto: in the nineteenth century tlio 
Bumians dreaded the power and vengeance of tfie 
British ; in the sixteenth century they despised tlie 
power of the Portuguese. 

Fernam Blendez accompanied an ambassador of 
the Barman tyrant into Siam, Laos, and the west- 
ern parts of China. Of this long journey, which 
was chiefly performed ^ water, on rivers and ca- 
nals, he certainly gives some very romantic and 
Jaghly-coloured details ; but even here tluire is a 
groundwork and a connecting string of sober and 
indisputable truth. Colonel Symes remarks that 
his account of the feast of Tinagoojoo, to the me- 
mory of all the dead, whicli is celebrated on the 
day of the new moon in the month of December, 
is ludicrously exaggerated ; and yet this account is, 
in most of its particulars, confirmed by the Catliolic 
missionaries who visited the country — long after 
Pinto — ^in the seventeentli and eighteenth centuries. 
Those missionaries themselves have, indeed, been 
taxed, one and all, with a proneness to marvel- 
making and exaggerating ; but no one has pre- 
iuiined to reject their narratives as altogether fabu- 
lous, or to set down these monks as ‘‘ liars of the first 
niagiiitiule.^^ The same allowances, indulgence, and 
respect which have been allowed to fhe.se friars, who 
had been trained to superstition, and who, in their 
native countries in Europe, had seen little of the 
Avorld beyond their cloisters, ought to be extended 
to Pinto, a poor badly-educated mariner, who was 
always too busy or in too much trouble to keep any 
journal ; and who, at the distance of many years, 
wrote, or more probably dictateil, the accounts of 
all that he had seen and heard in so many strange 
countries during the course of nearly a quarter of a 
century. 
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In speaking of Siam he correctly describes (and 
he is the first European traveller that does so) 
the immense number of elephants, the high super- 
stitious value attached to white elephants, the 
royal title of “ I^rd of the White Elephants,** &c. 
'riiere was a time when people would no more be- 
lieve that there could be white elephants than 
that tiiere were black swans; but Australia has 
confuted a classical proverb,* by sending us plenty 
of black swans, and modern travellers have found 
white elephants in Siam. In fact, in that peculiar 
region animal nature sports much in albinos ; be- 
sides white elephants, which are kept in the stables 
of the king, and treated with veneration, modern 
travellers have seen in Siam white buffaloes, wliite 
deer, and white monkeys ; and even a white por- 
poise has been observeil in the Gulf of Siam.f 
Tliese creatures are permanently white, and not 
for a season, as are some animals in the high lati- 
tudes and colder regions. It has been reasonably 
concluded that this anomaly in colour is con- 
nected with some peculiarities of the Siamese cli- 
mate. 

Pinto was also the first European to mention the 
great lake which exists in the interior of Siam, in 
the parallel of Arguthia. 

After many adventures he got free from the Bur- 
man tyrant, embarkeil in a Portuguese vessel on 
the coast of Pegu, sailed to Bengal, and went 
thence to Goa. Being still as poor as ever, he 
soon resolved to return to China and Japan, or the 
Loo-Choo islands, ‘‘to see,” says he, “ wliether in 
those countries where 1 had so often lost my cloak 

♦ “ Kara avis in terris iiigrf^ue siraillima cygno.’^ 
f Fiulayson’s * Mission to Shim and Hue.’ 

13 
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I might not find a better than the one I had now 
to my back.” The junk in whicli lie embarked 
was compelled to winter in the Straits of Surida. 
Here he found fresh wars and troubles, more tyrants 
and more victims ; or, like Dante, in the infernal 
regions, ^^nuovi iormentl e nuovi tornientaii^^ lie 
and about forty more Portuguese engaged as aux- 
iliaries. In one of their bloody battles they took 
prisoner an old Portuguese who was fighting on the 
other side. His name was Nuno Ilodriguez 1 a- 
borda : he had been captain of a war-sliip under Al- 
plionso d’Albuquerque ; he had assisted that famous 
captain inlaying the foundations of the Portuguese 
colonics at Ormuz and Calicut ; he had scrvcnl with 
hououv under Lopo Suarez and Dorn Enrico de 
Mcnesez, who succeed(‘d to the charge of Governor 
of India upon the death of Vasco di Gama. Put 
fortune turned her smiles into frowns. II(‘ was 
sent with Admiral Francisco dc Saa to erect a fort 
at Sunda, “ for the fear that was entertained of tlie 
Spaniards, wlio at this time were going to llic 
Molucca islands by the route wliieli Magalha(‘ns 
had discovered for them.” ^ lie sutfered sliip- 
MTcck on tliat coast, was made prisoner by the 
natives, and made himself a reiicgado in order 
to save his life. He had lived twenty-three years 
as a Pagan among Pagans; but he was still at heart 
a devout Catholic, penitent for his great guilt, and 

* FoniandoMagalhaeus (commonly but iucorreclly ojilled 
Xyliiifdlau) discovered the straits •which separate tlie couti- 
iieiit of Ir^uuth America from Tierra del Fuego, and wdiich 
l>cur his name, in tlie year 1520, or about seventeen ye.us 
before Pinto went to the East. Magalhaens was a Portu- 
guese, but he hud descM’ted the service of his country for that 
i>f tApaiu. Taking part in the wars of a native chief, he was 
killed in battle on the small island of Matan, 
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ea^er to be reconciled to tli© uiothcuroliareb— 
whicb, in the end, he M'4s;r-for, being jpetorned to 
Malacca, he was re-admitted into the church* 

At the proper season Pinto took his departote 
for China, in a great awkward junk. After sailing 
badly for twenty-two days, the junk struck upon a 
reef of rocks.* Tlie Chinese mariners a 

large raft ; but when tiiey had made it tliey refused 
to admit the Portuguese upon it 

“ Tor this was a time in which, as it is said, the father 
(loos nothing for the son, nor the son for the fatlier, but 
ovory body thinks only of himself.” 

The Chinese were forty in number, the Portu- 
g\iese no more than twenty-eight j but Pinto and 
Ids countiy’-meu leaped upon the raft, sword in 
hand, and fought the Chinese, who wei^e armed 
with axes, so despciately, that they killed or 
ihwned the whole forty of them in about the 
space of time it takes to eay three or four Credos^ 
Put sixteen of the victors were hilled, and of the 
remaining twelve, four died of their w'Ounds the 
day after. Famine stepped upon the raft with the 
conquerors. They resolved to die rather than eat 
their own dead countrymen ; but at the end of four 
days a poor Caflfre servant died, and they lived 
upon Ids body f(>r five days. They then landed 
on a barbarous island, where the people treated 
them very cruelly, and sold them to a merchant of 
tfie Celebes as slaves. Tlie merchant re-sold tliem 
to a native prince, who very muui^ently gave 
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them their liberty, and sent them (probably in a 
Bugi proa or paduahan) back to Sunda, There 
Pinto found some generous countrymen, who lent 
him a little money to trade with. Instead of going 
to China he went again to Siam, and, when there, 
instead of merchandizing, he entered the king’s 
service with many other Portuguese, and went cam- 
paigning. Here we find again his habitual ex- 
orbitance in numerals. Tiie King of Siam opens 
the war with 400,000 men, and in one battle kills 
130,000 of the enemy ! 

Returning from his campaign, the King of the 
White Elephants was poisoned by his adulterous 
wife : his infant son was placed upon the throne, 
but very soon put to death ; a civil war broke out, 
and then the terrible Burmaii tyrant, with num- 
bers numberless,” ifn aded Siam, with the determi- 
nation of conquering the whole country, of assum- 
ing to himself the title of ‘‘ Lord of the Widte 
Elephants,” and of then marching upon Pekin. 
He hatl many Portuguese with him, and Diego 
Suarez w^aa his quartermaster-general and chief 
military adviser. But while his Burinan Majesty 
was besieging the capital of Siam, a revolt broke 
out in Pegu, and obliged him to retire thither. 
Pinto also transferred his persoiiand his fortunes to 
Pegu, and seeing tliat so many of his countrymen 
were fighting for the Burmaus, and that they were 
likely to be the winning party, he joined them once 
more. He witnessed more sieges and slaughters, 
made some^ioney, and returned again to Malacca. 
There he soon joined a trading flotilla that was 
bound for Japan and China. 

The Japanese were in no humour for trade, as 
their king was dead, and they w'ere engaged in a 
fierce civil war. For once the Portuguese had the 
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graei to remain quiet and join neither party. 
Taking off’ tvro Japanese with him, Fernam Men- 
dez soon went to China, traded along the coast — 
not without adventures — and then returned to 
Malacca, where he saw for the first time the 
Reverend Father Francis Xavier, who had aiTived 
a few days before by way of the Moluccas, ‘‘ with 
the fame of a holy man.” Father Francis converted 
one of the Japanese,* and, by his pmyers, preach- 
ing, and holy example, reformed the Portuguese, 
who, verily, must have needed reformation. Some 
very miraculous stories arc here told of the saintly 
])ersonage who sustained the spirits of Ids country- 
men during a siege, and then sent them full of a 
devout and irresistible courage against their Pagan 
foes. From this time Fernam Mendez has very 
little to say of any other subject than Father 
Francis Xavier, whose words and deeds and dispu- 
tations with the Bonzes he records with great 
reverence. He performed several voyages with 
tills fearless Jesuit missionary, but it was not his 
fortune to bo present at his death. That event — 
marked with the largest letters in the rubric of the 
Roman Catholic church — happened on Saturday, 
the 2nd of December, in the year 1552, at Shan- 
Sliaiijf on the Canton river, not far from Macao. 
The body of the saint was buried about a stone^s- 
(hrow from the beach ; but three months afterwards 
it was dug up and conveyed to Malacca, and in the 
following year it was transported from Malacca to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese empire in the 

* This Japanese conTcrt, who received froiA Xavier the 
name of “ Paul of the Holy Faith," is frequently mentioned 
by succeeding missionaries and monkish writers. 

t Called by our sailors St. John’s. 
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East. To tlie present day the humble and vacant 
grave at Shaii-Shaii is shown to strangers, and tlie 
Portuguese Bishop of Macao used to make an 
animal visit to the spot, to celebrate mass, and 
bring away a portion of the cons<*crated earth.* 

Notwithstanding all the miracles that were said 
to be wrought by the dead boily of the saint, Pinto 
appears to have bitterly deplored his death. He 
attached himself to another Jesuit missionary, and 
went with him to Japan, CuchiU'CIiina, and other 
countries ; but his spirit of enterprise and his vi- 
vacity were departed from him : he thought that he 
was becoming neither richer nor holier ; and, at last, 
his heart began to yearn after his native country, 
from which lie had been absent so very many years. 

After a long and indirect voyage from Japan, 
he reached Goa. The first thing he did there was 
to wait upon the new governor-general, Dorn Fran- 
cisco Barreto, to give his excellency an account of 
a letter he brought from the King of Japan, lie 
was told to return with the letter on the morrow. 

** I faiU’d not,” says Fcriiam Mendez, ** to deliver it to 
him the next morning, together with llie arms, the scy- 
initars, and the other presents wiiich ihul Pagan king 
had sent Wiieroupon, after he had seen all at lebure, 
addressing himself unto yie, * T assure you,' said ho unto 
riu?, ‘ that t prize these amis which you have hroiiyhl meets 
9nucft as the ijovcrnmaU ff India : for I hope that by 
the means of this present, and this letter from the Kiny of 
Japan, I shall render myself so ayrceahle to the hiny our 
sovereiyn lord, that 1 shall be delivered from the fortune 
if lAsbon, where almost idl (f 'us (hat govern this slate do 
yo and land for our sins ' \ Then, in acknowledgment 

* * The Chinese," &c., by fe>ir J. F. Davis. 

t This curious phrase signifies that the Portuguese go- 
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of trfs voyage, and the great expense I had been at, he 
made me many large oilers, which I would by no means 
accept at that time. Nevertheless, I was well contented 
to justify before him, by attestations and acts passed ex- 
]ircssly tor it, how many times I had been made a slave for 
the service of the king our master ; and how many times, 
also, I had l)eon robbed of my merchandize: for I imagined 
that this would sufBco to keep me, at my return into my 
country, from being refused that which I believed was 
due to me for my services ; as, indeed, the viceroy passed 
me an act of all these things, adding thereunto the cer- 
tificates which I presented unto him : — withal, Jie gave me 
a letter, addressed to the king, wherein ho made so 
honourable a mention of me and my services that, relying 
on these hopes, grounded as they w’orc on such apparent 
reasons as I had on my side, I embarked myself fbr^o re- 
turn into the kingdom of Portugal ; so contented w ith the 
papers I carried along with me, that I counted them the 
best part of my estate ; at leastwise, I believed so, be- 
cause 1 was {)crsuaded that I should no sooner ask a re- 
compense for so many services, but it would be presently 
granted me. Upon this hope, being put to sea, it pleased 
our Lord that I arrived safely at the city of Lisbon the 
two-and-tweniieth day of Scjitembcr, in the year one 
thousand five hundred fifty and eight, at such time as the 
kingdom was governed by Madam Kalhoriua, our queen 
of happy memory. Having delivered her the letter then 
from the viceroy of the Indies, I told her by word of mouth 
all that 1 thought was important for the good of my busi- 
ness: wh<‘reupou she referred me to the minister of licr 
stale who had the charge of dealing in her affairs. At fir^t 
he gave me very good wonls, but iar better hopes, as in- 
deed I hohl them for most assured, hearing what he said 
unto tne. But instead of leiling mo see the effect thereof, 
he kept mo those niiscrablo ]Kq)crs of mine four years 
and a half, at tin; end ot which all the fruit 1 reaped 
thereby was no other than the labour and pains which to 

vernors general of India were despoiled of their wealth by 
a rnpuciuus court as soon as they returned to LisV-on. 
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no purpose 1 had employed in these vain S 9 licitnti^nsy 
and which had been more grievous unto me than all I'hc 
troubles I bad suffered during my voyages. Wherefore, 
seeing of what little profit all my past services were unto 
mC) notwithstanding all the suit 1 could make, 1 resolved 
to retire myself, and remain within the terms of ray 
misery, which 1 hud brought along with me, and gotten 
by the means of many misfortunes, which was all that 
was resting to me of the time and wealth which I hud 
licstowcd in the service of this kingdom, leaving the 
judgment of this process to the Divine justice. I ])ut 
this design of mine then in execution, not a little grieved 
that 1 had not done it sooner, because I might thereby, 
peradventure, have saved a good piece of money. For a 
conclusion, behold what the services have been which I 
have 4one for the space of onc-and-tw enty years, during 
which time I was thirteen times a slave, ami sold sixteen 
times, by reason of the unlucky events of so long and 
painful a voyage, whereof I have made mention amply 
enough in this book 1 Hut although this be so, yet do I 
not leave to believe that the c-ausc w hy I remained without 
the recompense w hereunto I pretended for so many ser- 
vices and travels, rather proceeded from the Divine 
Providence, which permitted it to be so fur my sins, than 
from the negligence and fault of him whom the duty of 
his charge seemed to oblige to do me right. For it being 
true that in all tlio kings of this kingclom, who arc the 
lively source from whence all recompense doth fiow', 
though many times they run through pi|)cs more aftcc- 
tionato than reasonable, there is always found an holy 
and acknowledging zeal, accompanied with a very ample 
and great desire, not only to recompense those which 
serve them, hut also to confa' (jreat estates on them which 
render them no service at all; whereby it is evident that 
if I and others have not been satisfied, the same happens 
by the only fault of the pipes, and not of the source ; or 
rather, it is a work of the Divine justice, which cannot 
fail, and which dispose»th of all things for the best and 
as is most necessary for us ; and in regard w hei’cof I ren- 
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derVlfmite thanks to the King of Heaven, whose pleasure 
it hath been that his Divine will should be this way ac- 
complished, and do not complain of the kings of the earth, 
since my sins have made rne unworthy of meriting more/'* 

In this melancholy but religious strain poor 
Pinto winds up the very long story of his ‘ Ad- 
vcnturoas Voyages/ 

The king, Joam III., to whom the viceroy of 
India gave him the letter, died in 1557, about a 
year before Fernam reached Portugal, and the 
widowed queen, Catherine of Austria, was vested 
with the regency for about eleven years, or until 
tlie majority of Sebastian, grandson of Joam III. 
Animated by a fanatical ambition, young Sebastian 
went over lo Morocco to expel the Moors or con- 
vert them to Christianity ; a?id in 1578 he perished in 
battle there, together with nearly all his host. iSebas- 
tiaii’s uncle, Cardinal Enrique, ascended the throne, 
but died in 1580, when Philip II. of Spain made 
himself master and tyrant of Portugal.f It is said 
that Pinto lived through all these changes, and that 
when he was an old man Philip II. took great 
pleasure in conversing with him, and in hearing 
from his own lips the recital of his adventures.} 
But no authority is quoted for these assertions, 
which, in themselves, do not appear very probable. 

In 1580 Pinto would have been seventy years old. 

It is not very likely that, considering tlie hard life 
he bad led, he should live so long; but, supposing 
him to have been alive when the Spaniards imposed 
their yoke on tlm Portuguese, it is still less likely 

* Old English Translation of 1663, by Henry Cogan. 

f The Spaniards maiutained their dominion from 1580 tc 
1C41. 

} Defence Apologctique, prefixed to the Paris editions. 
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that SO proud and umbrageous a monarch as Piilip 
II. should have admitUKl the poor mariner int(Vhis 
presence. The very probable fate of the wanderer 
is, that he died in poverty and ob.scurity. The 
government and nation which allowed tlie immortal 
Luis de Camoens, his contemporary, to live upon 
alms and perish in an hospital, would scarcely be 
capable of generosity towards Fernain Mendez 
Pinto.* 

Jt has been assume<l, even by a good-natured 
apologist, that our mariner could not plead services 
to the Portuguese crowm.f The tiict appears to 
us otherwise. JNo doubt, during las piratical ca- 
reer with Fjiria, and his campaigning in Pegu, 
Ava, and Siam, he had thought little enough of 
the interests of his king, or of any oilier interests 
except his own and those of his comrades ; but he 
liiid opened the way to a profitable trade with Loo- 
Clioo, Japan, and otlier islands ; he Ijad iin})arted 
much useful information to tlie rulers in l^ortu 
guese India ; and he had devoted some years of his 
life to the service of those wdio were engaged in 
propagating Catholicism in the li^st — an object 
more precious in the eyes of the devout court of 
Lisbon than any other, or than all other objects 
put together. 

* For three or four )'ears the poet Camoens and Pinto 
must have been in tije remote East, and have gazed at llie 
constellation of the Cross together. The poet sailed from 
Portugal for India in 155 . 3 , and the mariner, as we hsjve 
seen, did not return from India to Portugal until 1558 . The 
adventures of Camoens (pity is it that he did not detail tlieni 

himself 1), his shipwrecks, his military services among the 

Pagans, and his constantly defeated efforts to secure money 
and independence, bear rather a close resemblance to those 
of Feniain MCndez. 
t Retrospective Revieir. 
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Sicliolaus Antoiiius (in ‘Bibliotheca Ilispaiia 
Nm-a*) says, — “ There are some of Pinto’s e})istles, 
jniblislicd at Lisbon, which are considered as the 
earliest among tliose relating to the first mission of 
the Jesuits to India.” Of tliese epistles we Jiuve 
no knowledge. We learn from the same autho- 
rity tliat “ it was said that Pinto died at Alntada, 
opposite to Lisbon but this is given as a mere 
report, and Nicholans docs not give the <!ate of 
the death or burial. Nor have we been able to 
trace tlie date in any otlier work. The traveller’s 
widow and one of his children — a daughter — ap- 
f)car to have survived him a good many years, and 
to liave given or sold some of his manuscripts to 
the Jesuits. 

AVe have said that poor Pinto’s book is rather a 
ponderous onc.^ He indulges frerpicntly in long 
1 ambling episodes; his style of luarrative is gene- 
rally minute an<l circumlocutory, and, like most of 
the liistorians of his age (who fancied they were 
copying the classical manner of Livy), lie deliglits 
ill making his personages debate and converse 
together, and in giving interminable dialogues and 
set harangues. liluch, very much, of this matter 
is, iiidispiUably, 

“ dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage. ** 

But we trust it has been shown iu this brief abstract 

* The old Portuguese editions and the old translations 
are in folio. In the year 18JjO an edition was printed at 
I’aris, at the expense of the French government, in t/tree 
thick octavo volumes. This is the latest edition iu any lan- 
guage ; but it cannot be called a good one. It is merely a 
repnnt of Fignier’s book, with all the unnecessary ciribaT- 
rassment of the antiquated orthography, and without notes 
or comment or any kind of editing* 
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of his voyages and adventures, that there- is mitter 
of a more lively and attractive kind, and also Vhat 
Fernam Mendez Pinto never merited the titles 
bestowed upon him by Cervantes and Congreve. 


THE END, 
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